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OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
AFRICAN EXPLORATION FUND.—The Report of the 
African Exploration Committee to the Council of the Roya 
Society having been adopted by the ep and approved by the 
pecribers at a Meeting on the 14th inst.. it has been determined, in 
with the Report, to despatch without delay a small 
Expedition to explore the country between the East Coast and the 
northern end of Lake Nyassa. The expeditionary party will be com- 
by Mr. Keith Jobnston, the well-known Geographer, who has 
bad two years’ experience asa scientific explorer ja ‘araguay, and it 
wil eave England in the autumn. Starting from the end of the 
yan-road. now being constructed bva wine 4 + A glish engineers 
js Dares Salaam (25 miles south of Senuibasy % sxpedition will 
direct ite course to the northern end of Lake yes, a distance of 
$50 miles, and examine the newly I or Kondi 
Messtain Range, reported to be 15,000 feet high, to the N.E. of the 





Should this part of the journey be successfully performed, and the 
resources of the party not have been exhausted, a further exploration 
will be made of the country (190 miles in width) lying between Nyassa 
and the — end of Tanganyika. 

As the extentand compl of the d exploration will 
depend on the fands at the disposal of the Committee, which at present 
do not reach 2,000/., a renewed APPEAL is made to the public for 
farther support. 

Donations and annual subscriptions may be paid to the Chief Clerk 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile-row, or essrs. 
Cocks, Biddulph & Co., 43, Charing-cross, to the credit of the African 
Exploration Fund. 

Balance of amount already subscribed 
Royal Geographical Society (second grant) .. 
Wo. 1, Savile-row, W., June, 1878. 


R. N. HEINEMANN’S POPULAR LECTURE 
4 on the HUMAN FACE, with h 

trations. —Dr. HELNEMANN, F.R.G. 8., is now a. 
with Institutes and Schools for the delivery of this 
lecture has already been delivered eighty times, = others at 
the Crystal Palace. Streatham, Balham, Sheffield, Leeds, &c.—Apply 
by letter to Dr. Heinemann, Scientific pet. 7, Savile-row, London. 
“a highly interesting lecture.”—Shefield Independent. ‘The lectu: ure 
abounded with instruction, given ina mods popular and ves  _ 





+» £1,494 210 
+ 50 00 











pomanecan nf 
The 





ODERN EXTRAVAGANCE: its Conse L... 
Cure.—Miss EMILY FAITHFULL will bapprty 
with Clerzymen and Secretaries of Institutes for “ae LIVERY of of 
the LECTURE given at the Mansion pa June 19th, under the 
idency of the Ear! of Shaftesbury, K.G.—Apply, by letter, to Miss 
— LL, Office of West London Express, Praee -street, London. 





RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

The Gallery is now RE-OPENED for the SEASON, with a NEW 

COLLE‘ TON of BRITISH re FOREIGN PICTURES for SALE. 
—Por particulars apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Crystal Palace. 





WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


ME; R. RUSKIN’S TURNER DRAWINGS.—ONE 
HUNDRBv and TWENTY DRAWINGS by the late J. M. W. 
py a entrusted by Mr. Ruskin to the Fine-Art poeeny as Now 
ON VIEW at their GALLERIES, 148, New Bond-street. Mr. Rus- 
kin’s * ‘iets on the ''ollection,’ Enlarged from 84 to 140 pages, price, 

by post, 1s. 9d.—9°45 a.m to 630 Pm 


i) R. RUSKIN (DRAWINGS by). — SIXTY 

DRAWINGS by Mr. pore, pea eg of Turner's Life 
and Teaching, HAVE BEEN ADD the above COLLECTION 
} hs Sealanad DRAWINUGS.—The Saoder Society, 148, New Bond- 








Facsiua LES in COLOURS produced by the 
Arundel Society from the Old Masters are SOLD to the Public 

aswellas to Members at prices varying from 10s. to 48., and inclade 

the Works of Giotto, Fra Angsiteo, Fereains. Andrea ot Sarto, 

Michael Angelo, Raphael, Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c.—Priced Lists, 

= partic.lars of Membership, we be sent post free on application 
at%, vld Bund street, London, W. 





MPORTANT PAINTINGS by high-class Modern 

British Artists for SALE. Pictures of good quality taken in 

e, and full value allowed.—Grorce Faanxs, 4, Highbury- 
terrace, Hili-street, Coventry. 


[THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
aaron , eceneary to their PRESERVATION, effected ~ ‘an 

est and most cautious treatment, aw 
tH THOME POON. Studio, 43. George-street, aebenen’ wet 


STRATFORD. -UPON-AVON GRAMMAR 
8CHOOUL.—APPUINTMENT of HEAD MASTER.— eo con- 
uence of Cierical Y 
ENCH, D.U.L., the Head Master of the above “Shoot, the 
GOVE..NORS, acting uuder the authority of a scheme — in pur- 
mance of “ The Endowed Schools Acts.” will Proceed to the ELEC- 
MON of a HEAD MASTER on the 15th day of AUGUST NEXT, 
at8o'clock in the Afternoon, at the Town Hall, . Stratfurd-upon- Avon. | 
didates are requested to send their 
Mth Testimonials on or before the 5th day of August Next, A 
¢ Gvvernors of the Grammar School of King Edward VI..” at 
Seatiors -upou- Avon. under cover to Messrs. Hoppers, Son & Pearce, 
Solicitors, Stratford upon-A 
The qualification for the “Head Mastership, as directed by the 
eme, is that he shall be a Graduate of some University ia the 
hited Kingdom, but not necessarily in Hoty Orders 
en Salary of the Head Master is 1501 a year, mmuatel by Capita- 
at » the amount of which is at present Sxed at the uniform — 
- 2 Year fur each Boy atteading the School. ‘Ihe number of 
attending last School Term was 62, and has been steadily on "a: 
increase anes the he adaption s of the New scheme. 
© Master's House, capable of acoommodating about 
Boys, and the Head Master is entitled to take Boarders to be edu- 
‘led at the School. The terms for such Boarders not to exceed 601 
—— exclusive of the Tuition Fees 
Suit mt Master holds also the appointment of Minister of 4 
ui H ‘Chapel, iu the Borough of NStratfurd-upon-Avon. ‘lhe pi 
Master, it tn Holy (Orders, will be —_ for this post, which has ro 
ALY Weekly duty or cure of souls attsc 
say fate othe the School Scheme may be obiatned on payment of ls., be 


ed, who 
fumish any further information’ HOBBES. SON & PEARCE 
Stratford-upon-Avon, July 19th, 1878. 














XUM 


HAME yoy —The GOVERNORS of this 
SCHO ‘I. propose to make fhe FIRST APPOINTMENT of a 
HEAD MASTER in OCTOBER NEXT. 
A Scheme for the a of the School, under the Endowed 
Gore Acts, has been approved by Her Majesty in Council, and the 
ad Mester aster will hola his office subject to the provisions of the 


od 
The | School is to ae . Day and Boarding School for Boys between 
the ages of 8 and 17 y 
wine ® Subjects of Instructio: ion are to be as follows:—Reading and 
an meg and cfathematics—Geography and History — 
hte — English G —¢ and 
Latin and at least one Fo E 
Vocal Music. Greek may also ught a8 an extra 
The Head Master will. pandas stipend of 1501. a year and a 
by my 2 Fee, on such a scale as may be agreed upon betw-en him 
the Governors, of not less than 2/. or more than @. ay for each 
Boy. The H Master will also be allowed to take rders. The 
payment for each Boarder, apart from the Tuition Fee, will be fixed 
poe ed A ag a in concert with the Head Master, but must 
e rani 
e Hea a Master it is not “required to be in Holy Orders. 
The School Buildings, which are now in course of erection, are 
Heetden to accommodate 10) Scholars, including 4) Boarders, one's a 
idence will be provided for the Head Master free from Rates and 


APPLICATIONS from CANDIDATES, together with 20 Copies 
of Testimonials, should be sent, not later than the Ist day of 
BER NEXT, to the Clerk to the Goveraors, Mr. W. Parker, 
Thame, from whom a Copy of the Scheme may be obtained. Lt is re- 
agate La Do personal epenenien: meg be made to any Governor. 
uildings are e: — y for occupation at Christmas, 
ILLIAM PARKER, Clerk to the Govenors, 
Thame, 1ith July, 1878. 
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LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 
WINTER SESS ON will BEST ox er UOTUBER. The Goures of 





veo at 





Examinations. Ghieteal. Tost Tuction 

HOSPITAL. . ENTRANCE ‘SCHO ARBHIP. y value 300, will be 
awarded a a Competitive Sanglangien in ‘Arts on the 30th 
SEPTEMBER.—Apply to Mrs. Tuornez, Hon. Sec., at the School. 


DUCATION. — GERMANY.—A YOUNG 
LADY, TAKING HER SISTER ABROAD this Autumn to 
complete her Education, hopes to find TWO or THREE OTHER 
YOUNG LADIES, who, reauiring superior living and comforts than 
are met with in Schools, might be entrusted to her care. Has resided 
two years in France and Germany. References exchanged.—Address 
G. 8., Chemist, 1, St. John’s Wood-terrace, N.W. 


ONTINENTAL PREPARATION for EX AMI- 
NATIONS.— Pi KLOSB, Heidelberg. Germany, thorough 
German, French, mot Mathematics—English Examination Sub- 
jects by an M.A. en . Terms, 15! quarterly, over 14. Cricket, 
River Baths. Histon ea erences. Escort shortly. 


ILITARY EDUCATION in GERMANY for 

Candidates for Woolwich, Sand pare, and Commissions through 

the Militia —Colonel BERDUE A. KINSON (retired full Bey), 

pany f Eaonees, receives PUPILS 3s to PREPARE for the An MY at 

his "Residence in Hesse Darmstadt. They have the advantage of 
dence af for the Competition Examinations under the superiu 

an_ Officer of long service, assis by a staff of competent 

Masters, and at the same time o' soqairing a colloquial k 











—. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squarez, LonpDon, 
C.-STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE RESIDE 

in the HALL unier Cofagiate discipline. —Particulars as to Rent of 
Rooms Scho! ps, &c., may b- PP to the 
Paincieat or the SecRETARY fate the Hall. 


Pani te EXHIBIBITION. SLY Ce ERLAND 
odie IME CHEAY CUNGTiA URS 28 

Sout MPANY'S LIVERPUOL STREET Liieat: om EASTERN 
WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS: The maccifernt weet teen 








aificent New Steamers. 
PRINCESS of WALES and CLAUD HAMILTON now PERFORM 
the ANTWERP SERViv Gascopestens in uniform accom 
Passengers to Lyi. ® there the day after leaving London. 
No Cattle are now carried. pgs of Passengers’ Luggage 
and Merchandise to the priacipxl Contioental Towns at the lowest 
fares. West-End Office, 28, Piccadilly-circus.—For information apply 


to the Continental Uffice, Liverpool-street Station, London, B.C. 





A LADY can enter as BOARDER a 

SCHOOL Geeutiteliy situated), and receive PRIVATE LES- 
SONS or ey gn for a Teacher, without being subject to School 
eet terms, address Mrs. Wess, Claremont House, The Park, 





WANTED, immediately, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as SUB-EDITOR, MANAGER, or REPORTER, on a h 
class Dally or Weekly Newspaper. Csuearvative preferred .—8. D., 
care of Messrs. G. Street & Co.. 20. Cornhill, E.C. 


TTERARY ASSISTANCE. — An experi enced 





PARES for PUBLICA TIO} CMSs. 08 py hy BE 
r . 

Mathemati es. Beck 8, tio we Boh deat and 

Social itten to order. ~btri2, care of ©. Berry, 29, Pa 

hoster-square, EC. 


RESS.—_ENGAGEMENT DESIRED | as 

JUNIOR REPORTER on Country Paper Has pa some ex- 

perience in Poriiamen tary Select Councils, &6-—B. 16, F. C., Vassall- 
road, Brixton, 8. 


RESS.— APPOINTMENT required as SUB- 
EDITOR or REPURTER on Daily or Weekly. Recentiy 
engaged on Northern Daily. Verbatim Note-Taker ond Ch p- 
tive a Leadecette Writer. Terms moderate. — s THera, 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents. :9, Fleet's -—-4 E.C. 








RESS. —A JOURNALIST, on the Staff of a 

ws, Provincial Deity. lad A SUPPLY 

LEADERS. Se LEADERBTT on Current, Soc and Political 

ue 2 a W KERLY ° thy *moderate.— Address BE. H.,atC. H. 

| ~ A Co.’s General Advertising Offices, 78, Graccohureh-strest, E.C., 
ndon. 





RESS.—A JOURNALIST, who has had ex- 
ence u a Daily and Weekly, ) BSIRES a RE-ENGAGE- 
erbatim Note-taker, good Paragraphist, and facile 
Leder Writer. Has had ex rience ty Sub- Editing —Specimens 
eet nae from C. ou A Messrs. Deacon Deacon £0o., 131, Jermyn- 
street, S.W. 








German and French —Address Coleuel B. A. WILEtnson, late Re. 
care of Messrs. Cox & Co., Craig’s-court, don, 8.W.; or Henrichs 
Strasse, 108, Darmstadt. 





RESS.—ED!TOR and REPORTER, of mature 
gxverience, DESIRES RE-ENGAGEM ENT in either or both 





AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINA- 





TION for WOMEN, 1879 —Mr J. H. ¥ Assistant- 

Master in Kensington Grammar School, Wile eoM BRU: in 

OoTORER, LECPt Es op GKOUPS R. and A. (Divinity and Eng- 
, at 6, 








(THE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 
commended to the attention of Pareats who desire for their Sons 

a Superior Education, by its healthy situation, : and by ite Lm y | 

developed methods of instruction, which the 

the — schools with oo personal care Special attention ‘s 

paid to the French and German fanqeeqe. — Prospectus of terms, &c., 

on application to the Principal, Dr. W. Porter Knicatiey, F.U.P. 


RIVATE TUITION (high-class), close to 
Crystal Palace.—Clergyman (Double Honours, Camb.) PRE- 
PARES limited Number of) of PUPILS for Universities, army, a 
Medicine, &c. Fo Professors attend. Chemical Laborato: 
Highest_references. Fifty Guineas per 
House, West-hill, Sydenham. 


AERIOUL ATO. —A TUTOR, of ten years’ 
rience (formerly Aesiotent Classical Master in a Public 
School) RECELV ES FOUR RESIDENT PUPILS paring for the 








term.—C.enicvus, ‘arundel 





Universities. No failure hitherto. One Vacancy.—Rev. G. 
Cherweil House, Oxford. 


EDBERGH, YORKSHIRE.—Owing to p! 





m poagtiocd facility. Ten years 
vineial Daily; formerly, Lag wan A ~ Descriptive eae for 
a London Morning. ( 


—Epirtor, 
61, Leiuster-equare, fbn London, 


ITERARY WORK.—ADVERTISER is pre- 
pared to UNDERTAKE COPYING, Condensing, Abstracts, 
aration of Manuscripts for the Pres-, the Revision ~~ | Proofs, &. 
Has had eonsiderabie 4 ee —Address AUTHOR, careof Mr. Smith, 
nM, Guisceen a delphi, 


THOROUGHLY COMPETEN T PRESSMAN, 

welve vears’ experience, DiSIRES a SITUATION as RE- 

PORTER or SUB-EDITuK ou DAILY, or Head papenten | aud Sub- 

tor of Weekly. Verbatim Shorthand, concise forages — good 
Secrtine, deren F., care of C. Mitche all & Oo. 

leet-street. 














hnoutelge of 
Lion-court, Fi 





EPORTER.—WANTED for a era. One 

Weekly ee Paper a JUNIOR REPORT 
accustomed to Proof Keading and able to Work at Oase Rites y 
Conservative — esseutial.—address Deva, care of C. Mitchell & 
Co., 19 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fi jeet-street, B.v. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, on a Daily or 
Weekly Newspaper, as EDIT 'K or SU B-EDITOR. The Ad- 

pew pe A has a long and varied experience as a Journalist. Ample 
and satisfactory references can be supolied.—Address T. D. Matraias, 
17, 8b. Olairatieet, Hanley, North staffordshire. 








K Py of Head ‘Master's new house (built yin a ery couvenienoe 
for 40 boys at a cost of 10,001.) there will be VA ES after the 
Summer ed Inclusive ae. © Aeetiontion | a be made to the 

3 Hurt (who succeeds to the Master's present house) or to 
the Head Master. 


NDIA.—To PARENTS LEAVING ENGLAND. 
—The Wife of a Professional Man, residing in the West-End of 
London, is desirous of having the ENTIRE CHARGE of a LI(TLE 
GIRL from Five to Seven Years of age. to educate with ber youngest 
_ sirl of six. A comfortable and happy home ensured. 
ighest references given and A = 
Fainvax, Mr. Andrews, 34, Leinster-terrace, Hyde Park. 








AN CE.—A ProtrsTant GENTLEMAN and his 

Wife (without children) would like to know of an English Lady 
willing to join them as a BUARDER, and share their home > avery 
healthy and Saye sen-bething place on the Bay of Biscay, or else 
they would take charge of a Young Girl or Two Sisters heving left 
school, and wa friends them to learn the purest French and 
receive the most careful attention. ferences exchanged. —Address 





G. N., care of Mr. Bailey, Bookseller, 23, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 








STEADY, respectable Youne Mav, age 20, Cer- 





cated Teacher of Phonograph pioensions ante SITUATION 
as SU S REPORTER or ASSIeTAN fice. Can write about 100 
words per minute. references. — address W. Ronearts, 7, Wilton- 
terrace, theea. 
ToF PUBLISHES. na—A ContrisuTor to First- 

Magsziv permanent ENGAGEMENT 

READER, REVIEWER, or ie or SUB-EUITOR, Has i} 7. oe critical 
power, 





Lucip, Priday's Li Library, Ly KH | 5 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and OTHERS.— 
ses Sn BLS be ZOHURE oR a raat Sie 
| mee OS. NI ¥§ Violin a \on oe Ny Voice, ee Violia and 








above aporant m8. for sa LEby TENDER, pa Rull partcalary eas 
ve important ™ or 8a y 

be had on ap their Uffices, 47 rc, 
where the MBS. tay also be seen. , 
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HE REV. CHARLES SHAKSPEARE, B.A. 
in Classical Honours, EDUCATES BOYS from 7 to 14 years of 
age. A Home Boarder received.—4, St. Stephen’s-road, Bayswater. 


O EDITORS and LITERARY MEN.—A Civil 
Servant. with University Degree and a Barrister, DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT after 5 o’c'ock daily, such as Copying MSS., &c. 
Would Write a London Letter. Moderate terms.—ALPaHaA, Box’ 138, 
News Rooms, Oatherine-street, Strand. 


O AUTHORS, &.—ADVERTISER, aged 28, 


the = of a well-known Barrister, is at liberty to ASSIST an 








AUTHOR in ring Work Press, or to accompany him on 
a tour in say part of the world. In latter case, rey = 
ifiertions :— Has prepared several works for the 


requi as prepa: 
has been Special Corresp mdent for tL eding journals in the Carlist’ 
Servian, an te Russo-Turkish W is a verbatim shorthand 
es; a fair linguist ; has travelled # in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 

3 is of robust constitution, and habituated to hard work. 
Can print forty-five words per minute with American type-writer, 
whereby a saving of thirty per cent. is +ffected in “ setting up ” from 
“*copy.”—Address, by telegraph or letter, for references and farther 
parti , Beta, American © General, 








ANTED, to treat with Author or Publisher 

for RIGHT to REPRINT a good NOVEL in a WEEKLY 

PAPER.—Add¢ress E. M. N., Messrs. Clarke, Son & Platt, 85, Grace- 
chureh-street, London, E.0., 


TORIES, POEMS, and NOVELETTES 
KD WANTED for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR ANNUALS.— 
Communications should be addressed to Sexia, care of W. Porteous 
& Oo. Advertisiag Agents, Glasgow. 


(© BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS.— 
A competent Assistant will be shortly OPEN toan ENGAGE- 
MENT in ‘a first-class Wholesale or Retail House. A knowledge of 
ages. First-class references. Address Liner, Messrs. Adams & 
francis. Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
OO NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL PRO- 
PRIETORS.—An old-established Newspaper Prioter, now doing 
Three Weeklies, would estimate low for the PRINTING of another, 
to fill up time.— Printer, 335, Strand, W.C. 


© NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—VACAN- 


ae on the Editorial Staff and General Management can be 
n to ©. Mitcuett & Ce., Press 


filled wi 0 
Agency, 13 is and 13, Red Lion- court, Fleet-street, E. 0. 




















MITCHELL & CO., Agents Sor the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Property. beg to Notify that they have 

several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in London and the 
Provinces. Principals only treated with. 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to NEGO- 
ATE a PARTNERSHIP for a LIBERAL DAILY and 
WaeKLi NEWSPAPEK in the Midland Counties. Capital required, 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Ling ay for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigation and audit of Accounts, 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY. — WANTED to 

PURCHASE, a quiet, steady-going WEEKLY, “Class” or 

otherwise. Londou preferred. Particulars confidentially to Mercury, 
care of R. C. t. O. Hanrott, Esq_., Solicitor, 14, Bedford-row. 











EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—A GENTLEMAN, 

with capital and experience, wishes to BUY a NEWSPAPER, 
yr SHARE in one, combined with the Management or Editorship.— 
Address W., care of Mexsrs. Van Sandau & Cumming, Solicitors, 13, 
King-street, Cheapside, Londo, E.C. 


EW ETCHINGS by Whistler, § Seymour Haden, 





Tes GENTLEMEN FORMING a LIBRARY.— 

OFFERS REQUESTED for all or part of about ane HUN- 
DRED VOLUMES of well selected, old, and STANDARD WORKS. 
—List rent on a plication to Capt. Harrisox, poe near Miln- 
thorpe, Westmorelan: 


OANALYTICALCHEMISTS.—By reason ofthe 
much-lamented sudden death of the late Mr. WILLIAM BAKER, 
A.R.S.M. F.I.C.,the BUSINESS of ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
which he carried on for upwards of ten years at Sheffield. is on SALE. 
The connexion in the town and elsewhere is large, and exceedingly 
well established. “T-5 to Mr. ArTHuR Jackson, Surgeon, St. James’s- 
row, Sheffield; or to B. Wake & Oo., Solicitors, Castle-court, Sheffield. 


CTIVE MEN, resident Lg the Towns, &c., 

throughout the UNITED KINGDOM, and having time to call 

on Shops, will hear of a profitable COM MASSON AGENCY on appli- 
cation, by letter, to M., 20, High Holborn, London. 


T° BOOKBUYERS.—CATALOGUE of Choice 
and Valuable SECOND-HAND TUL ORES AES BOOKS on 
Architecture, Costume, Portraits. d Works. 
Just published, and sent post free for One Stamp, 4 J. Rimecu Y Son, 
400, Oxford-street, W. —Libraries purchased. 














LEVEN VOLUMES of SATURDAY RE EVIE W, 
consecutive from Vol. I., FOR SALE. Very ctete, cloth bound, 
good condition.—S., 72, Loampit-vale, Lewisham, 8.E. 


O BE SOLD, The 77MES NEWSPAPER, 
from 1848 to 1877, bound in Half-Yearly Volumes in half roan.— 
Apply at 13, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 25, Kamaiey: lane, 
LEICESTER.—WITHERS & FOWLE 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, gratis and ne io 
Containing Deseriptions and Prices of their latest Purchases of Rare, 
Curious, Theological, Illustrated, and Miscellaneous Books. 








ARE BOOKS and MSS.—New CaTALOGUE (F) 
) Just Out; free on application.—_Kerr & Ricnarpson, Queen- 
street, Glasgow. 


ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, in fine con- 

J dition, comprising my Poetry, Black-Letter Books. Auto- 

graphs, Books illustrated _b Blake, George Cruikshank, Bewick, 

Rare French Books, Early Quarte Plays. First Editions of Works 

by Byron, Coleridge, Dickens, Digby, Fieiding, Lamb, Landor, Milton, 

Tennyson, Pope, Ruskin, Wordsworth, &c. ‘ats slogue shortly ready, 

on receipt of six penny s ps.—JouN Pearson, York-street, Covent- 
2. 


OR SALE, RUSKINS MODERN 

PAINTERS, 5 vols, 8vo., 1873, cloth, new, price 20 Guineas. 
L’ART, 1575, 3 vols. cloth, gilt ‘edges, scarce, new, price 8 Guineas.— 
Apply Dewra, 108, Bignor-street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


CHOOL PRIZE BOOKS.—Messrs. Bickers & Son 

have just ready a new CATALOGUE of elegantly bcund BOOKS, 

in all departments of Literature, suitable for School Prizes and Pre- 

sents, Selected from Stock of over 50,000 Volumes. Post free on 
application to 1, Leicester-square, 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.— Messrs, Bickers & Son 
2 have just issued a CATALOGUE of Miscellaneous SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS (No. 11, 1878), comprising History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction. &c., which they offer at very low prices. By post, free. Libra- 
ries purchased.—1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


W YMAN & SONS, Printers, Engravers, Litho- 
graphers, and Bookbinders. 

BOOKWORK bg batty! —Wyman & Sons are prepared te for- 
ward INCLUSIVE ESTIMATES to Authors and Publishers for the 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION of their Works, bound ready for issue 
to the Public. 

NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS.—As Printers of many of the 
leading Publications of the day, Wyman & Sons have had large and 
varied experience in the requirements of Periodical Literature, and 
have every facility for the Printing (and Publishing, if desired) of 
Newspapers and Magazines in the best style, with promptitude and at 























Tissot, Herkomer, Macheth, Le Gros; also ti 
y's: Bracquemond, Rajon, &. New list A, “application. at 
Dowprswe Lt, 36, Chaucery-lane. 


charges. Estimates forwarde 
Lincoln’s Inn Steam woe Works, 74,75, and 81, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln's Inn-tields, W 





INGRAVINGS for SALE.—Doré’s ‘Christ leaving 
the Pratorium’ and ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ Artist’s Proofs, Un- 
ed—‘ Four Maries,’ by A. Caracci, Engraved by Roullet; Guido’s 
*Inspiration of Prophets,’ by Sharp, both fine Copies, Framed—Six 
Raphael Cartoons, by Holloway, 1810, Framed. No reasonable offer 
refused.—Address Rev. C. F. Garratt, Enstone, Oxon. 


ARE ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and 
DRAWINGS, by the most esteemed (ld Masters, MAY BE 
— at GEORGE LOVE’S Uld Print Shop, 81, Bunhiil-row, 


A CATALOGUE of a small portion of the Stock will be forwarded 
on receipt of Two Penny Postage-Stamps. Established above 6) years. 


INERALS, FOSSILS, SHELLS, and STONE 

and BRONZE IMPLEMENTS forwarded, en_Selection, to 

any part of the Naame ia Waiear, 90, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London, W 


EOLOGY and PALZ ONTOLOGY, — SIX 
ELEMENTARY LECTURES, adapted toa Juvenile Audience, 
WILL BE GIVEN by Prof. TENNANT, at his Residence, 149, Strand. 
ve in the Midsummer Holidays, JULY 29, 3',and 31; AUGUST 
2, and 3 3, at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. — Prof. ENNANT, OR the Following 
Wak, will give a Course of Six Lectures ‘Un Mineralogy.” 


ISETORS to the EASTERN COUNTIES 

uld make a point of seeing the fine old Town of IPSWICH, 

the birthplace of So ooh Wolsey, the favourite resort of Gains: 

TT § the scene of Mr. Pickwick’s Adventures, and also of WIL- 

LIAM MASONS ESTABLISHMENT for the Sale ef Antiquities, 

Old-English Furniture, fine Uld China, Antique Jewellery. Queen 

Anne bilver, 0:1 Paintings, Rare Books, Coins, Medals, Carvings in 

amd Ivory. and aac of Vertu.—Addreas No. 25, Fore-street, 
Ipswich. Established 


prrise BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 

L HUMPHREYS’S mogvificent Work on BRITISH 

BUTTERFLIES published at 12. lls, 6d., may be had at the reduced 

price of 15¢., of T. J. ALLMAN, 443, New Oxiord street, London. It 

contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 




















Benoues MOTHS. — A few COPIES of Nort 
BUMPHREY3S’s splendid Work on BRITISH > fe ~- 
ished at 3%. 3¢., may be had at the reduced price of 25¢.,of T. J 

463, New (Uxford-street, London. it contains As LL 


Plates of 300 diferent varieties, and is handsomely beund in full-gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 





AUTOTYPE. 
ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Sreoue Employed = 
1, Roy 


Books on Architecture, &c., Engravings, and Drawings, 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 


their Great Rooms, 8, King-street, St. James’s-squ 

Ps 23 and Following Day, at 1 o'clock peesionte, COLLEY, 
— relating to Architecture, Decoration, _ 

pl pel whites 


&e.; and 
Designs for Furniture, ke —a Gallegeion of Books, eto 7. 


and J. Bewick-and a Collection ot Books zolating to the Fine 
and D gs from different Private Col. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Valuable Library of the late Rev, J. WooD WARTER, 
B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, &c. 
MESSRS. 


SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- trand 
W.C.,on MONDAY, July 22, and Five Following” Deyn ae 
rou the extensive and valuable LIBRAR RY oi 

OHN woop WARTE + D., Vicar of West fA 4 fa. 








lections. 





Benedictine and other Editious of the Fathers—History—T. ography 
—Voyages and Travels—Old — Poetry and Dramatic Publi, 
in'll Clase’ of yr .. — other 8 
in 0 rature ; inclu ng also Important M: 
and Autograph Letters in the handwritings of Robert sc 
line Southey, the Poet-Laureate and Wife, Isaac Wood, Dr. Robert 
Townson, Maria del Occidente (Mrs. Brookes), Hookham, and B. 
Frere, General C. G. Crauford, sir H. posters, Sir Henry Dal- 
rymple, Peregrine Courtenay, General Doyle, & 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues are nearl 
may be had; if by post, oa receipt of six stamps. y ready, end 








The Collection of Coins and Medals of the late JOHN GEORGE, 
Esq., of Southgate; War Medals; the Collection of Backro- 
Indian Coins of the late General SMEE ; and some Valuable 
Greck Antiquities. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand. on MONDAY, July 29, and Four Followin ne Days, at 1 o'clock 
Ty the important and vaiuable COLLECTION of COINS, 
EDAL' ATTERNS, PROOFS, &c., in Gold, Silver, and Copper, 
chiefly Heclich. formed by the late JOHN GEUKG k, Esq., of South. 
sold by — of the Executors); also the COLLECTION of 
RO-IND SILVER COLNS formed by the late JUBN 
SME. a Collection of WAR MEDALS, the Property of a Gentle 
man; Rare Tradesmen’s Tokens—Valuable Greek Antiquities from 
Cyprus, +. Attica, &c.—Rare Bactrian Tetradrachms—2 Gold 
Zodiac Rupees—Greek Voins, including Shekels, Haif Shekels, 
a perfect Grecian Helmet—some Aes Grave—a few choice 

Iai ares ¢ Brass Medais—valuabie Japanese Coins in Guld—English Coins 

ry B Nobles of Edward 1V., Half Sovereigus of Henry VII 
E -» and Elizabeth (from’a very recent ** trouvailie”}—a Gd 
we Pound Fico | Scottish (or ro pe of James V), on which 
0 bevel ~Metdvellioa o f a historic 
Silices—Numismatic Books —Coin Cab’ og og in Silver—Pre 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 

on Tescipt of six stamps. 


+ if by post, 





Interesting Collection of Autograph Letters of Eminent Literary 
Personages, addressed to the late CHARLES OLLIER, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 7 
y AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
vy, July 22, at 1 o'clock, an Interesting COLLECTION of 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, chiefly of Eminent satenary Perso 
and Addressed to the late CHARLES OLLIE ee; 
. H. (5)—Bennett, W. S. (2)—Biackwood, No. (13)—Campbell, 
x) y, Rev. G. (2)— 7 ase, A. (13)—Dalling, Lord (16)- 
Dickens (2)—Elliston, R. W. (7)—Godwin, W. (14)—Hunt, Leigh (47)- 
Lytton, Lord (33)— Magan, ‘Dr. (4) - Marryat, Captain (19)—Medwin, 
—— (6)—Procter, B. W. (15)—Russell, Lord—sheridan, R. B— 
Smith, Horace (2)—Talfourd, Sir T. N. (10) —Tennent, sir J. E. (12); 
20 Fine Letters of fhe Poet Shelley, 69 of Mary shelley, &c. ; also a 
few mi hs (various properties). 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
ESSRS. POUOTTICK & SIMPSON will aaLL 


a by AUC gry _ boy House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 
WEDNBESDAY, J a 1 o'clock, SCIENTIFIC and Misckte 
gen Sivan TY, yt Microscopes, Telescopes and Fittings, 

pera and Race Glasses, Dissolving V Jiew Apparatus and veautifully- 
pon F Sliders ~ etna & Westley, Scale Models of Engines, &¢.; 
also some valuable China, Curiosities, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Pistols, Cabinets, &c. 

Catalogues one stamp. 





Trustees of the British Museum, P. 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
and Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, 

For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing 
by processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free 
from the fatal defect of fading. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, Fw 
plays a splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art-Galleries of Europe, Reproductions of Turner’s-Liber Studiorum, 
the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and py of the Art of Poynter, 
Ward, Cope, Cave Thomas, Shields, Ford Madox Brown, Hardy, Row- 
betham, D. G. Rossetti, Beavis, Lehman, &. 

Catalogues on application. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, 
The Works, ae Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 
. - Direotor of Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


A Cellar of Choice Wines, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., om 
THORSDAY, July 25, at lo'clocs, an excensive UELLAR of Cholee 

WINES; including five Sherries by Govzales, Misa, Domecq, 
Garvey ; “choice old Madeira, Still Wines, Clarets, rare vintage Ports 
by Sandeman, Martinez, Mackeoszie, Cockburn, and other eminent 
shippers; C pagnes of weil-known brands, Hock, Moselle, &&.; 
also a few lote of Brandy and Whiskey. 

Catalogues on receipt of stamps. 





Music and Musical Instruments.—JULY Sale. 
ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


ey at their House, 47, Talosstenenuate, W.C., on 


t ANCI E\VT and MUDERN MUSIU; aloe 
of “Masiea Instruments; comprising Pianofortes by the 








yes RAILWAY. — Toourist - ARRANGE- 
MENTS, 1878.—First and Third Olase Tourist Tickets, available 

for Two Months, will be issued from May ist to the dist of Saehes. 
1-78.—For particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes issued by the 

Sonasey JAMES ‘ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, Y april, 1878. 








Sales hy Auction 
WORKSOP, NOTTS. 
FIVE DAYS’ Interesting and Important SALE of the CON- 
VENTS of the PESTALOZZIAN SCHUOL; including Col- 
lections of Minerals and Fossils, British Birds, Chemical and 
Philosophical Apparatus, Medels, A » 
about 2,000 Books, &c. 
O be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. MAYOR 
& SON, upon the Premises of Dr. ELLER BGRCSS (who is 
eaving England), on MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
muvasDa. d FRIDAY, 29th, 30th, and 3ist of July, and 1st 
and 2nd of pm 1878. 
Catalogues, 6d. each, may be obtained seven mY before the day of 
al from Mr. Wm. Wuite, Bridge-street ; and of the Auctioneers, 
orksop. 











best NN Harmoniums, Vid Italian and other Violins, 
Violas, Violoncellos,’ a Double-bass, Wind Instruments, &c. 
talegues on receipt of two stamps. 





A Collection of Books, the Library of a Gentleman, ec. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by ATCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, on 
TUESDAY, July 30, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, a O:/ LLECTION 
of BOUKS, including the LIB4ARY of a GENTLEMAN (removed 
from Torquay); comprising Hasted's Kent, 4 vols. — Grose’s Antiq 
Repertory, 4 vols.—Lord Bacon’s Works, with Life by Mallet, 4 vols 
r — Assemani, Bibliotheca Urientalis Clemento-Vaticans, 
4 vols.—Erasmus’s Greek and Latin Testament, first edition, ner 
Transactions of the a, a of London, 8 vols ——— 
eres 8 vols.—English and Io x 
—Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 role. Bell's British Mpeatre, 30 vols. 
Deseriotion of the Orleans “abinet of Gems, 200 engravi: x8, 2 VOE— 
Ruskin’s Modern tage a Vols. I. and II.—Hume’s England, Bowyer’ 
fine editior, 10 vols, in 5—La Fontaine's Contes et Nouvelles, Biveo' 
ates on ludia paper, 2 vuls.—Bloemart’s Hermits—Meibouii Antique 
a 2 vols.—Curious Tracts and Pamphiets reiatave to _ 
Spas and Mineral Waters, bound in 12 vols.—and Books in the vari 5 
branches of Literature—Play-8ills of Drury Lane and Covent Gard 
Theatres from 1206 to 1896, bound in 42 vols., &. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps 
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Valuable Miscellaneous —m, ae Library, Office Furniture, 
Vers HODGSON “wil SELL by AUCTION, 


r Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C WED AY, 
July wind sit Reonlowing Days, at 1 osleck, VALUABLE MISCEL: 
NEVUS BOOKS; — sar ocrias 8 Pravela, 17 vols. a 's 
1 —_ uities, 5 vols.—Calendar pers, 67 vols.— 
Arehitectara t, te, 26 4 a 8 mi phi Cla — jon we "8 
, 7 vols.— Byron's Works, 17 vols.—Delphin we “tage 
Te other Standard Works—Japanese and Chinese 
Prints, Architectural Drawings, &c. ; also aemell 1, Law LIBR "ARY ; 
m prising Law Journal Reports—Ruffhead's and Pickering’ a Statutes 
eeguity' Sates by Welsby and Beavan—Viner’s Abridgment. and 
other Text-Books = <i Sgilmatad Table—Iron Safe by Hobbs 
—Japanned Deed Boxes, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogaes had. 





a View.—MILL HILL, HENDON.—The valuable Contents of 
the Mansion known as Littlebury's, comprising the whole of 
the substantial Furniture, Cottage Pianofortes, valuable Col- 
lection of Oil Paintings, Engravings, Bronzes, Ornaments, 
700 Ounces of Plute, Linen, China, Glass, choice Old Wines, 
Farming I’ implements, and other Effects. 


ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, ee | 
&CO. will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, as above, 

on MONDAY, July 22, and Two Following Days. at 12 for1 o'clock 
recisel ae day, the whole of the Substantial and Well-made 
For NITUR as above; also, O1l Paintings, which, with afew ex- 
pd aed 4 of Collections at Hardwick House, Chepstow, 
cort'the Deaner ry 0! Paul's, and include a Number of Fine Por- 
traits b nak folowing artists :— 


Honthorst Kneller Relaasio 
Rig Frank Hals Hiaite ‘an Somer 
Vabderbank Mor at Wudeon 


e 
Le Van Schovel Zuce hero 
and others--Engravings— fine Bronzes—about 25 peal = “ala Port 
Wines. 
On view, and Catalogues may be ay on the Premises, and of 
Messrs. Faresrotner, Extis, CLark & Co.,5 and 6, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, W.C., and 18, Uld Broad-street, healer E.C. 








yas EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 303, Juty, 
was published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
Contents. 
MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
II. The REMAINS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
III. LECKY’S ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. ORIGIN and WANDEKINGS of the GIPSIES. 
V. PRIMITIVE PROPERTY and MODERN SOCIALISM. 
VI. M. DOUDAN’S LETTERS. 
VII. RUSSIA and ROUMAN:A. 
VIII. The GOLD MINES of MIDIAN. 
IX. FINLAY’S HISTORY of the SERVITUDE of GREECE. 
X. The CONSTITUTION and the CROWN. 
London: Longmans &(o. Bdinburgh: A.& C. Black. 


[HE QUARTERLY BEVIS, No. 291, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT of MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
II. The ENGLISHWOMAN at SCHOOL. 
III. The DUKE of WELLINGTON and the ARISTOCRACY. 
IV. LAMBETH PALACE. 
’, MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
VI. The BLOCK in the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
VII. CATHERINE of RUSSIA. 
VIII. The CROWN and the ARMY. 
IX. The PHOPLE of TURKEY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


- 





= 





Now ready, price 68. 


4 Mts WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. No. CVII. JULY, 1878. 
Contents. 
The HOUSE of LORDS. 
The MYTHOLOGY and RELIGIOUS WORSHIP of the 
ANCIENT JAPANESE. 
lI. The SARACENS in ITALY. 
IV. The LATE YAKOOB BEG of KASHGAR. 
y. GEORGE ELIOT as a NOVELIST. 

VI. The PEASANTS of OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
VII. The RUSSIANS ABROAD and at HOME. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology; 

3. Politics, &c.; 4 Science; 5. History 

6. Belles Lettres ; 7. Miscellanea. 

INDIA and OUR CULONIAL EMPIRE. 
London: Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Imdgate-hill. 


UILDINGS at PARIS EXHIBITION. _— 

the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d; by post, 44d) for View of 

the Belgian Facade; also View of Industrial Art Museum, Berlin, 

and New Buildings in Oxford-street-—The Health of East London— 

Geometry of Ancient Architecture—The Microphone—Dome of the 

Rock—Island of Cyprus—The Empress Bridge, India—Harrogate, &c. 
—No. 46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 


ad 


1. 


i) 


< 


2. Philosophy ; 
and Biography ; 3 





Just out, price 28. 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for 


JULY, containing a Complete Story by TH Y, 
Author of * Far from the Madding Crowd, entitled OMAS HARDY, 


1, An INDISCRETION in the LIFE of an HEIRESS. 
2. GENERAL CESNOLA’S CYPRUS. By Watkiss Lloyd. 
3A poe POETESS of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 


4. COUNTRY LIFE in PORTUGAL. By John Latouche. 
5. REBTSTOORROES of GUSTAVE COURBET at LA TOUR. By 
. E. Evans. 


6. MARY WOLLSTONCRAFT. By Mathilde Blind. 

7. SOCIALISM. By Arthur Arnold. 

8. CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM. 
London : Chatto & Windus, 74, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 1s. 


HE DESTINIES of ISRAEL and the CLAIMS 
of HEBREW CHRISTIANS. By the Rev. Dr. MAR- 


GOLIOUTH. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 











This day is published, price 128. 6d. 4to. 


RATION ES CREWEIANAE. The LATIN 

'EECHES of the late Dr. oe Public Orator in the 

| 2 University of Oxford. With English Notes, Index, &€., by his Son, 
B. MICHELL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


J. Parker & Co. London and Oxford. 


HOME OFFICE PAPERS, GEORGE III. 1760—1765. 
In imperial 8vo. pp. 834, price 15s. cloth, 


ALENDAR of HOME OFFICE PAPERS of 
the Reign of Georze ILI. Vol. I. 1760 (Oct. Ren reserved in 
H.M. Public Record Office. Edited by J. RE . Esquire ; 
and patched, —~ A the direction of the eer of the Rolls, with 
the sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
*,* This is the first volume ef the Modern Series of Domestic State 
Papers commencing with the Accession of George III. 


London: Longmans and Co. 











OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1879. 


| A™* OTATED EDITIONS, suitable for the Use 
of Candidates for the Oxford Local Examinations :— 


ad. 
| Cessas’s Gallic War, Books V. and VI. by White ..each 1 0 
Homer's Iliad, Book I. by White .. ee ° - 10 
Virgil's Zneid, Book I. by White .. on es - 18 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book II. by White.. oe o & 
Shakespeare's Julius Cesar, by Hunter .. oo -. 10 
Souvestre’s Philosophe sous les Toits, by Stiévenard .. 1 6 
Souvestre’s Attic Philosopher in Paris, Translated into 
English .. “ ‘ oe am _ - 10 


London: Longmans and Co. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
| ADAMS & FRANCIS angel ADVERTION- 
MENTS in all Newspap 


*,* Terms for transacting business, and Lastof of aeuies Papers, can 
be had on aspueaien to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 
each Month te 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Rownd 
should pe sent before the 16th of each month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 





AY IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 92nd of 
each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by Abghahettenh and Tabular Arrangement. — Adver- 
tisements should be sent to 
ADAMS ‘t Paanos, hea ena street, E.C. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

One Thousand Five Hundred Copies of Stanley's Journey through 
Africa—Two Thousand Copies of Mrs. Brassey's Voyage of the “ Sun- 
beam”—Two Thousand Five Hundred Copies of the Life of the Prince 
Consort ; and very many copies of every other Recent Work of General 


Interest, are in Circulation at Mudie’s 


Select Library. Revised Lists o 


Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


New Oxford-street, London, July 20. 


AS ADAM the FIRST MAN CREATED? 
By ARGUS. Limp cloth, 2s. éd. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


This day, price id. 
AA crass ty Pi AMONGST the WORKING 
wae i AhaeWe HUGHES, Esq.—See SOCIAL NOTES. 
Newsagen Bookstalls 
say had of al Diner Bouthamptonstrect, Bread 
Demy 8vo. price 15s. 


ny EMOIR of ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 
By his DAUGHTER. 


With a Selection from his Miscellaneous Writings and a Portrait. 
London : George Bell & Sons, York-street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, price 38. 6d. 


UZMAN the GOOD: a 'l'ragedy. The SECRE- 

TARY: 0 Biers and other Poems. By R.J.GILMAN. Pub- 

lished by Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, W. 














This day, 3s. 6d. 
LINICAL REMINISCENCES. 
By PEYTON BLAKISTON, M.D. F.R. 
METS ys _d. & A. Churchill. 


Now sendy, in 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE PRAISE of FOLLY. Translated from the 
Latin of ERASM a i, Explanatory Notes, by JAMES 
COPNER, M.A., Vicar of E 
“The older I rem the bee aon I get, and believe that Wisdom 
is jestitied y A. her ” and poor dear old Folly of some of hers 
wise.” — Charles 


Williams & mete 14, Henrietta. “ae Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Hts to TRAVELLERS. Edited by a Com- 

beg s Le of the Royal Geographical Societ; ety. con , consisting 

¢ Admiral Si a F.R.S., Admiral Sir Richard Collinson, 

K.C.B, and F -R.8. Fourth Edition, edited by 
FRANUIS GALTON. 


London: Published for the ‘Royal Geographical Society, by Edward 
Stanford, 55, Charing Crose. 








Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK to the PRIN- 
CIPAL PROFESSIONS. compiled from authentic sources, and 
based on the most recent regulations concerning admiesion to the Navy, 
Army, Civil Services(tiome and Indian) wo and Medical Professions, 
Professions of Civil Eagioerr, Asehiters, and Artist, and Mercantile 
Marine. By CHARLES EYRE PASOVE. 

London: Hardwicke & Bogue, 192, Piccadilly, W. 





Sixth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Succeestal meted of curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
G. WATTS, M.D. M.R.C.S, L.5.A., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, Oavendish- 
square, Lon ion, W. 
London: U. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleetetrest. 


In 2 vols. 8vo0. price 428. cloth, 


RESTS of the-FAMILIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. By JAMES FAIRBAIRN. Re- 
vised by LAURENCE BUTTERS, Seal Engraver in Ordinary to the 
Queen for Scotland. 
“The most beautiful heraldic work ever published in this country.” 


Edinburgh: Thomas ©. Jack. London: Simpkin & Uo; and 
Hamilten, Adams & Co. 








Just published, 8vo. 158. 
WITH MAPS SHOWING THE PROPOSED DIRECT RAILWAY 
ROUTE TO INDIA, 
pro AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
By W. P. ANDREW. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Oo. 13, Waterloo-place. 


HE HENWIFE: Her Own Experience in Her 
Own Poultry Yard. By the Hon. Mrs ARBUTHNOT. Cheap 
Edition, illustrated, price 1s. 6d.; Superior Edition, 38 38. 6d. 
Edinburgh : Themes ©. Jack. London: Simpkin & Co.; and 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 








Just published, Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. crown 8vo. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





UNITED STATES AND CANADA GUIDE. 
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MR. HUGH ROSE'S 
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2 vols. 248. 


The WORLD. 

“ Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have 
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experiences, and a = reflection of his P Ver 
indeed the result is. 





DR. DORAN’S 
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* We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the 
eight hundred pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read a 
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dinarily interesting, that they will be quite unable to lay it down till 
the last page is reached.” 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT 
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1. 
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sessed of both pathos and humour, and thinks and writes like a gentle- 
man.......Leila’s death is told with an amount of quiet force that 
makes one augur highly for the writer's future. It is like Dickens in 

his best, moments. The author may be congratulated upon a genuine 
success.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“This story opens with a Sunday morning scene such as Dickens 
would have rejoiced in. There are moving scenes in Mr. Black’s sym- 
pathetic vignettes of the quiet miseries of the poor. Nothing could be 
more touching than the death-bed scene of the humble toiler Perkins. 
Mr. Black presents a picture of Ascot Races, with all their lights and 
shadows, impossibie to surpass for graphic force.” 


Il. 
FREDA. By the Author of ‘ Mrs. 


ham’s Journal.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
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Miss FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 
*‘SEAFORTH,’ Author of * Misunderstood,’ &c. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 
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At all Booksellers’, price 6s. 
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By HELEN MATHERS, Author of ‘Cherry Ripe !’ 
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Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


CONVERSATIONS w with M. THIERS, 


M. GUIZOT, and other Distinguished rr) during the Second 
Empire. By the nt) NASSAU W. SENIOR. ited by his 
Daughter, M.C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in 
these volumes are King Leopold, the Duc de Broglie, Lord 
Cowley, Counts Arrivabene, Corcelle, Daru, Flahault, Ker- 
golay, Montalembert, Generals Lamoriciére and Chrzanowski ; 
Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampére, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, Duchitel, 
Ducpetiaux, Dumon, Dupard, Duvergier de Hauranne, Léon 
Faucher, Frére-Orban, Grimblot, Guizot, Lafitte, Labaume, 
Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, Mérimée, Mignet, 
Jules Mohl, Montanelii, Odillon-Barrot, Quételet, Rémusat, 
Rogier, Rivet, Rossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouvé Chauvel, 
Villemain, Wolowski; Mesdames Circourt, Cornu, Ristori, &c. 

“This new series of Mr. Senior’s “Conversations” has been for some 
seers past known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it 

as always beeo felt that no former series would prove more valuable 
or important. Mr. Senior had a social position which Ving him admis- 
sion into the best literary and political circles of Paris. He wasa 
cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advantage of 
such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained 
his memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the 
words, of the long conversations which he was always holding. These 
conversations he wrote down with a surprising accuracy, and then 
handed the manuscript to his friends, that they might correct or modify 
his report of what they = said. This book thus contains the opinions 
of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and after- 
wards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. 
The book is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a 
page without some memorable statement by some memorable man. 

‘olitics and society and literature—the three great interests that make 
up life-are all discussed in turn, and there is no i 7) eae which is 
unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact.”— At um. 

** The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remark- 
able skill and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily fuli and 
oe Although the unreserved and original communications of 

ers are especially fascinating, the book would be soos with 
intervention if it consisted only of the reports of conversations wit! 
Guizot, Monta'embert, Cousin, — and other persons of 
celebrity and eminence.”—Saturda; view. 

** The two new volumes of the late Mr. Nassau Senior’s most inter- 
esting conversations give us the ideas of some eminent foreign states- 
men oa the Eastern Question. They embrace the eventful years 
from 1852 to 1860, during which Mr. Senior paid prolonged visite to 
Paris, and conversed on the most confidential terms with some of the 
shrewdest men of thetime. They set forth the opinions of those who 
bad the best means of informing themselves on Russian objects and 
English interests. They abound, besides, in most interesting details 
as to the personal character of the Emperor Nicholas and his suc- 
cessor; as to the reiations nag Russia and Austris; as to the social 
condition and resources of the two empires; as to the considerations 
that govern their policy, and their respective capabilities as fighting 
Powers.” —Blackwood's Magazine. 

“These * Conversations’ po from the year 1852 to 1860, and will 
be found to refer te some of the most interesting public events of our 
own time—the Revolution of 1848, the Crimean War, the French 
Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Napoleon, the Indian Mutiny, 
and the [talian campaign of 1859. ides these great public occur- 
rences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men 
and things by persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes 
of France, England, and Russia is as interesting now as when it was 
first uttered.”— Standard. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON oe es yay hae HER DIARY. By E. 
HENEAGE DERIN vol. 8 
- lady Chatterton’s teal aan yc a society during an interest- 
ing period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished a 
areata epilogue to the story of an interesting life.”— Atheneum. 


A LEGACY; being the LIFE and 
REMAINS of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written 
and Edited by the aene of‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 
2 vols. with Portrait, 2 

“ Mrs. Craik has moe a : beautiful and pathetic story—a story of 
faith and courage avd untiring energy on the part of a young and 
gifted man, who might under other circumstances have won a place 
in literature. The story is one worth reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


————E 


The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 3 vols. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ran- 


DOLPH, Author of ‘ Gentianella,’ ‘ Wild Hyacinth,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. 


G. LINNZUS BANKS, Author of ‘The Manchester Man,’ &c. 
“The author te!ls her tale with great skill. There is not a dull page 
in the book.’—Scotsman. 
“ A novel of no ordivary power ot intellect. It is likely to enjoy 


general popularity.”— Sunday T 
MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss 


BEWICKE, Author of ‘ Onwards, but Whither?’ &c. 3 vols. 
“** Margery Travers’ is written with a good deal of power, has some 
boldly drawn characters and vivid dialogue in it, witb several strong 
and effective situations.”- Academy. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of * Kitty,’ * Bridget,’ &. 3 vols. 
“This book may be read with pleasure. Iti tis carefully written, and 
contains very pleasant sk-*4ies of character.”— Academy. 
Win: novel is a very gon one, and decidedly worthy ot the success it 
is sure to gain. 
a Brother Gabriel’ ‘is in everv sense a remarkable novel, worthy of 
Miss Edwards’s reputation.”—Sunduy Times, 


BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. John 


KENTSPENDER, Author of ‘ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge.’ 3 vols. 
* The excellence of this story is in its style and sentiment. It is 
admirably written in good English. Its moral isa wholesome one.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Shirley 


SMITH, Author of ‘ All for Herself,’ &¢. 3 vols. [Veaxt week, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 


TUESDAY, JULY 30.—Reception by the Town 
Council, Public "Lunch, cage te Address, &c, Afternoon, 
visit to St. Peter's Church, Castle, Danes Camp, Huntsbury 
Hill, Queen’s Cross, and St. Jolins Hospital. TDable d’Hove at 
6. Sectional Meetings at 8. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31.—Excursion by road to 
Harlestone Church; through Althorpe Park to Brington 
Church, to Holdenby House and Church.—Lunch. To Spratton 
Church, and Brixworth Church. Table d’'Hoéte at 7. Conver- 
sazione at 9, at the Town Hall, 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1.—Annual Meeting of the 
Institute. Excursion by rail to Wellingborough; by road to 
Irchester Camp and Church ; to Rushden Church; to Higham 
Ferrars, where Lunch.—‘the party will divide: 1. To Raunds 
Church, Stanwick Church, Irthlingborough Church, and Fine- 
don Church; home by rail from Wellingborough. U. By rail 
to Thrapston; by road to Islip Church, Lowick Churecl, and 
Drayton House; home by rail from Thrapston, Table d'Hote 
at 7.30. 


PRIDAY, AUGUST 2.—Morning, Sectional Meetings ; 
Afternoon Visit to the Kound Church, St. Giles’s Church, and 
general perambulation of the Town, Afternoon, by road to 
Earl’s Barton Church, Castle Ashby, Whiston and Cogenhoe 
Churches. Table d’H6te at 6.30. Conversazione in the Tem- 
porary Museum at 8.30. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 3.—Excursion by rail to 
Kettering; by road to Rothwell, to Rushton Hall, Triangular 
Lodge and Church, to Geddington Cross, to Kirby, where 
Lunch; to Rockingham Castle. Home by rail from Rocking- 
ham Station. Table d’HOte at 7.15. Evening, Sectional Meet- 
ings. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 4.—Service in 
Church, 


MONDAY, AUGUST 5.—Excursion by rail to 
Oundle ; by road to Cotterstock and Fotheringhay. The party 
will divide: L By rail to Barnack, whence Burghley House will 
be visited. Ll. By railto Peterborough. Home by rail, Table 
d'Hote at 7.30. LEveuing, Sectional Meetings, 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 6.—Morning, Sectional Meet- 
ings; General Concluding Meeting. Afternoon, Excursion by 
rail to Canons Ashby (dependent upon the railway being open). 
Table d’Hote at 6.30. 


the Round 


Information regarding the general and local arrangements of 
the Meeting may be obtained at the Town Clerk’s Office, and 
Tickets fur the Meeting will there be issued up to Saturday, July 
27th; after that date ‘Lickets will be issued, and all information 
given, at the Reception Room at the Town ‘Hall, which has been 
placed at the disposel of the Institute for the’ purposes of the 
Meeting by the kindness of the Mayor and Corporation. Price 
of Tickets, for Gentlemen, 17. 1s. (not transferable), for Ladies 
(transferable), 10s. 6d., entitling the bewrer to take part in all 
the Meetings and Proceedings of the week, to visit the Museum 
and all other objects of interest which may be thrown open to 
the Institute. 

Hotel accommodation may be obtained at The George, The 
Angel, The Peacock, and Franklin’s, Information respecting 
Lodgings may be obtained of Mr. TarYLor, Bookseller, Gold- 
street. 

By Order of the Council, 
ALBERT HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 


16, New Burlington-street, London, W, 
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LITERATURE 
The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism 
on an Island. By W. H. Mallock. (Chatto 

& Windus.) 

Or all modes of satire none is more effec- 
tive than satirical allegory; but this is 
not a satirical allegory, though it pretends to 
be one. The method of satirical allegory 
is this. The satirist invents a story, the 
central idea of which is the very opposite of 
the theory satirized—which central idea he 
proves to be a truth by showing, through the 
use of narrative, that to suppose his pro- 
position untrue would lead to an obvious 
contradiction or absurdity. The method, in 
short, is that of the reductio per impossibile by 
means of a satirical story. The difficulty of 
all allegory, as the ‘ Fairie Queene’ and ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ but more notably Fletcher’s 
‘Purple Island’ show, is to invent a colourable 
narrative which, though perfect as a concate- 
nation of interesting incidents, shall never for 
one moment cease to ‘‘run on all fours” with 
the philosophical motif that gave it birth. 
The flow of the story should have the apparent 
freedom of a river, though all the while 
confined within the artificial banks of a canal. 
But when the allegory is satirical, the diffi- 
culty is intensified ; for, then, the moment the 
incidents cease to be, by their very statement, 
a satire upon the theory attacked, the satire 
ceases to bite at once, and for ever. 

The greatest master of the style is, of 
course, Swift, though Rabelais and Lucian 
are not far inferior to him. But the case most 
familiar to the general reader will be that of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who excels not so much 
in the ‘Blithedale Romance’ (where the require- 
ments of the realistic novel interfere every 
now and then with the satire upon the Brook 
Farm scheme) as in such admirable work 
as ‘The Celestial Railroad,’ ‘The Birthmark,’ 
and such like stories of the ‘Mosses from an 
Old Manse.’ Not for an instant in these 
does he quit the heart’s core of the idea 
satirized ; not a single word is there that does 
not bite like aquafortis. It is when compared 
with the work of a master like this that the 
feebleness of Mr. Mallock’s satire becomes 
apparent. 

Suppose that a true satirist had introduced, 
for the purpose of satirizing Positivism, a 





male and female Positivist upon an uninhabited 
island to play Paul and Virginia there on 
altruistic principles. His notion of satirizing 
the Positivist would not, we may be sure, have 
been like Mr. Mallock’s, which is as primitive 
and free from subtlety as that of a satirist 
of the Middle Ages—consisting, in short, of 
placing in absurd situations those with whose 
opinions he disagrees, and setting them to per- 
form all sorts of buffooneries and repeat stock 
phrases. A married Positivist professor, having 
been shipwrecked upon an uninhabited island 
in company with a married Romanist lady, 
converts her to Positivism, and the entire story 
consists in the characters repeating over and 
over again certain phrases of Prof. Tyndall’s 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s, and performing 
practical jokes of the most meaningless and 
farcical kind. Of genuine humour there is 
not a trace; of wit there is not a scintilla- 
tion, though there is much elaboration of 
epigram. 

The sophism lies in ignoring the fact that, 
if it is an easy task to place Prof. Clifford on 
an island and make him play the fool, it is 
just as easy to place Cardinal Manning there, 
and make him do likewise; in neither case 
is the reductio ad absurdum achieved. As we 
have said, suppose Hawthorne had treated such 
a subject,—instead of making his characters 
repeat certain sayings of Prof. Tyndall’s, Prof. 
Huxley’s, Prof. Clifford’s, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s,—sayings which not absurd in them- 
selves, are absurd only when misplaced,— 
every word and every incident would have 
exposed the infirmities of Positivism itself. 
Not a word but would have brought out that 
element of incongruity which is at the basis 
of all satire, of all wit, of all humour. As 
his narrative went on his readers would have 
laughed with him as he made them see more 
and more clearly that, with the exception of 
the ontological views of the ostrich with his 
head in the sand, there is nothing so comic as 
M. Comte’s famous “leading conception” of 
the three phases of intellectual evolution : the 
theological, the metaphysical, and, lastly, the 
Positive. He would have given happy illustra- 
tions of the human mind, finding itself some- 
where, beginning by asking itself who could 
possibly have put it there ; then proceeding to 
ask if it is really there after all; and, finally, 
deciding on Comtean principles that it is un- 
doubtedly there, and that the knowledge of 
being there is Absolute Wisdom. 

In order to satirize the thinker who tells 
us that “to him the principle of all certitude 
is the testimony of the senses,” he would have 
introduced not a speaking roast pig talking 
irrelevant nonsense (as Mr. Mallock does), but 
a jelly-fish from the island beach who should 
tell the philosopher that, from the certitude of 
his own gelatinous senses, he was sure that the 
philosopher’s certitude was wrong, as he could 
vouch for light and colour and perfume being 
not several, but one. 

In order to prove that the Positivist’s mind is 
not only unphilosophical, but anti-philosophic, 
the satirist would laughingly have shown that 
in the onward march of those very physical 
sciences he adores, he, with his primitive and 
confiding “belief in the testimony of the 
senses,” is beginning to be left out in the cold, 
and that men like Sir W. R. Grove, turning 
round upon the Positivist in the most traitor- 
ous fashion, are beginning to tell him that 





‘the principle of all certitude” is not, and 
cannot be, the testimony of the Positivist’s 
senses; that these senses, indeed, are no abso- 
lute tests of phenomena at all ; that probably 
(as Sir W. R. Grove assured the British Asso- 
ciation once) the Positivists are surrounded 
by beings they could neither see, feel, hear, 
nor smell; and that, notwithstanding the 
excellence of their own eyes, ears, and noses, 
the universe they were mapping out so deftly 
is, and must be, lightless, colourless, soundless 
—monophysical,—a phantasmagoric show—a 
deceptive series of undulations, which become 
colour, or sound, or what not, according to the 
organism upon which they fall. It may be 
said that, in order to satirize after this fashion, 
there must be an exhaustive knowledge of the 
subject satirized: of course, there must. 
But masters never set to work without an 
exhaustive knowledge. It may almost be 
said that the idea of Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub’ 
might have occurred to any man. But to 
treat it adequately—to give it any kind of 
vitality, there were requisite not only Swift’s 
sardonic humour, his keen and trenchant 
intellect, but also his profound knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical subjects, allusion to which 
gave life to every sentence. Now, here is 
just our quarrel with Mr. Mallock, that, 
setting out to deal with metaphysical and 
physical questions, he has not even the 
littérateur’s knowledge of physics or meta- 
physics, He has evidently read certain maga- 
zine articles of Mr. Frederic Harrison, of 
Prof. Clifford, and of Prof. Tyndall ; he seems 
to be aware that Prof. Huxley believes man to 
have descended from some earlier form ; and to 
have gathered that there was once a good deal 
of heavy scientific fun got out of the * missing 
link”; he also knows that the scientists gener- 
ally have the credit of being materialists, and 
of being as narrow and bigoted in their 
materialism as the Church of Rome in its 
spiritualism. He quotes indeed those rather 
unwise words of Prof. Tyndall, “The 
world will have religion of some kind, even 
though it should fly for it to the intellec- 
tual whoredom of spiritualism.” Beyond this 
he seems to have no knowledge whatever of 
what Positivism really is, and the place it 
takes in the march of human thought. He 
seems to think that Positivism was invented 
by Comte, and the evolution hypothesis by 
Mr. Darwin. He does not know that 
Positivism, the philosophy of acceptance being 
entirely an affair of temperament, is necessarily 
as old as the race itself. Nor does he seem 
to be aware of the teaching of ‘writers like 
Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, and Epictetus, where 
the secular humanitarianism of Confucius and 
Comte has been sublimated perhaps to its 
highest possible point. And that there have 
been always, and always will be, material- 
ists and spiritualists, as there have always 
been and always will be evolutionists and up- 
holders of the special creation hypothesis. 

For such a writer to throw ridicule upon 
some of the most illustrious savants of the age 
is much as though he should write a satire upon 
the Indo-European theory of languages without 
a knowledge of Sanscrit. Not that we object 
to their being satirized, if the satirist knows 
what he is about. The philosophers have 
been made the subjects of satire from the 
days of Aristophanes downwards ; and if the 
scientists are now coming in for their share, it 
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is because they are now more en rapport with 
the popular mind. That a temper such as 
that of the modern Positivist is, to the philo- 
sophical mind, a legitimate and fruitful sub- 
ject for satire is obvious, yet not for the 
reasons imagined by Mr. Mallock. As a 
practical man “conquering Nature (as Bacon 
says) by obeying her,” so far from being absurd 
he is almost sublime. It is when he ranges 
himself among philosophers that he becomes 
vulnerable. 

While the old-fashioned scientist was incited 
to scientific inquiry by a sense of the mystery 
enveloping the universe, the modern scientist 
(owing to a combination of circumstances, 
upon which there is no room here to enlarge) 
has sprung from a class of thinkers to whom 
a sense of mystery is absolutely foreign—a 
class whose scientific inquiry is purely utili- 
tarian, and who, in days gone by, would have 
exhausted their energies in affairs merely. 
“The reason,” says Aristotle, “why we have 
made this discourse is that all men suppose 
that what is called wisdom has reference to 
first causes and principles.” 

Between him and the modern scientist the 
difference is not one of mental structure 
merely, but of temperament. The Positivist’s 
true kinship is with practical men, and not 
with thinkers at all. The danger of the 
Positivist’s method is that in his desire to 
avoid (or rather in his instinct for avoiding) 
*eleological tgnes fatui he settles down into 
‘* factology ”—the principles of which are that 
under the direction of the Royal Institution 
the Universe grew, and that “whatever is is 
right ” if it accords with the suitable section of 
the British Association. 

Feeling as we do that, in the conflict 
between Positivism and spiritualism, Mr. 
Mallock is on the right side, we are sorry to 
have to speak so disparagingly of his cham- 
pionship, and we are no less provoked with 
him for driving us to do so. 








Paris Originals. By A. Egmont Hake. 
With Twenty Etchings by Léon Richeton. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. Hake’s book is of a kind which was 

rather more popular and common a few years 

ago than it is at present. He has taken a 

certain number of the more striking figures 

and aspects of Paris life, and has endeavoured 
to portray them in short sketches. The 
author evidently knows his subject well, and 

has observed it diligently. If he had been a 

little more careful of his style it would have 

been better, nor does his faculty of invention 
or expression seem to keep pace with his de- 
sire of observation. Most people, for instance, 
will fail to discover the meaning of the head- 
ing, ‘John Bull-baiters.’ The unassisted intel- 
lect would probably suppose it to refer to 
some class of Continental persons who de- 
light to tread on Englishmen’s corns and to 
testify against perfidious Albion. Mr. Hake’s 

“ John Bull-baiters,” however, are much more 

harmless creatures. They are the foreigners 

who believe in the typical John Bull (a type 

of which M. Richeton has here given us a 

noble presentment), and who are disappointed 

when they come to England at the absence of 
the low.crowned hat, the dangling watch- 
chain, and the top boots. However, Mr. 


Hake’s subjects have generally interest enough | 





of themselves to carry off a certain insuffi- 
ciency of literary treatment. ‘Death en Grand 
Chic,’ a description of the death of a devotee of 
the “green muse” at the Café des Martyrs, is 
striking enough, though the scene unavoid- 
ably reminds one of M. Firmin Maillard’s 
more characteristic pictures of the Brasserie. 
‘Betting-men Out of Work’ and the ‘ Pa- 
tronne d’Hétel’ seem to us, as far as the 
letter-press is concerned, the best of the 
sketches. 

M. Richeton’s illustrations, however, con- 
stitute the real attraction of the book. They are 
rapid, unkempt, and indeed negligent, but full 
of character and individuality, which is still, 
notwithstanding the spread of the etcher’s art on 
this as well as that side of the Channel, seldom 
found in England. The frontispiece, a party of 
chiffoniers drinking, with an upturned hotte for 
a table, though it is not the best of the plates, 
gives their measure well. A considerable 
contempt for perspective (carried to extreme, 
by the way, in the ‘ Death en Grand Chic,’ 
where the moribund’s attitude is at first un- 
discoverable) and for drawing, a prodigality of 
quaint touches in face and costume, and some 
skill in grouping, strike one first. In the ‘ Pro- 
fesseur de Langues,’ we come toan admirable bit. 
A bare floor, a rickety chair, table, and bed, 
and a central figure in its great black gown 
make up the picture. ‘The Mouchard’ is 
almost too much of a muddle, though there 
are some charming faces and one charming 
figure init. The two scenes in ateliers which 
follow have less character, but ‘Some Quartier 
Latinists’ is again excellent. The magni- 
ficent young gentleman in irreproachable 
garments who is proposing reconciliation 
to a determined-looking young lady is a great 
creature. The plate to ‘ Chevaliers d’Industrie’ 
(we should mention that the text and the 
plates are often rather loosely connected) con- 
tains the most perfect and pyramidal waiter 
that we have ever seen in the world of art. 
After some less remarkable plates comes one, 
‘ Betting Men out of Work,’ which is capital. 
Representatives of the respectable fraternity 
stand with their backs to a drinking-bar. One 
is English, with the face that French artists 
are apt to give to Englishmen, belted, top- 
booted, and close shaven ; the other is a pro- 
duct of the soil, a splendid gentleman with 
an imposing nose, a hat very much on one 
side, and a handsomely-curved moustache. 
He is laying down the Jaw, and is being lis- 
tened to with admiration. Very good, too, is 
the ‘ Patronne d’ Hotel,’ making up her eternal 
accounts at her eternal table. Then in ‘Le 
Blagueur’ we have a single figure, which is one 
of M. Richeton’s very best, and which, but 
for the shape of the moustaches and the hat, 
might almost stand for a rowdy young Eng- 
lishman as well as for his French counterpart. 
His baggy trousers, his loose pea-coat, and the 
very grasp of his stick are joys to see. ‘The 
Concierge,’ an exceedingly good-looking and 
rather sentimental concierge, has the air of 
one of M. Dalou’s statues. Then comes the 
‘John Bull,’ to which we have alluded, a good 
John Bull, but not individually remarkable. 
Of the rest, the ‘Bains de Mer,’ which con- 
clude the book, is a curiously hasty and faulty, 
but at the same time not ineffective, sketch. 
M. Richeton is of course not a new artist, 
even to those whose knowledge is limited to 
English periodicals and exhibitions. We do 





not, however, remember to have seen anything 
of his that gave a better idea of his powers ag 
a comic and character etcher than this volume, 
There are many things in it which show that 
the tradition of such work set by Daumier 
and Gavarni is in no danger of being lost in 
France. Indeed, Mr. Hake is somewhat in 
Steele’s case, he is undone by his ally. There 
are not many English writers just now who 
could do character sketches of the kind worthy 


‘to accompany these illustrations. 








History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858, 
Commencing from the Close of the Second’ 
Volume of Sir John Kaye's ‘ History of the 
Sepoy War.’ By Col. G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I. Vol. I. (Allen & Co.) 


THE volume before us is contemporaneous 
with Sir John Kaye’s third volume, and, with 
one exception, the general scheme is the same, 
The exception is the substitution of the first 
relief of Lucknow for the storming of Delhi. 
The reader may naturally ask what is the 
raison Wétre of the book. The explanation is 
very simple. Sir John Kaye’s work was 
most elaborate; he had been in his youth 
personally acquainted with India, and in his 
later years he had from his official position 
enjoyed great opportunities of collecting 
authentic information concerning the mutiny. 
That very official position, however, insensibly 
warped his mind, and notwithstanding strenu- 
ous and sustained efforts he failed to write 
with the impartiality and accuracy required in 
the historian. Moreover, it was hardly possible 
from the very nature of things that he should 
avoid numerous mistakes abvut the conduct of 
the chief actors, and about various incidents, 
in the mutiny, and the appearance of each suc- 


ceeding volume wasthesigual fur the publication © 


of a host of corrections, criticisms, and com- 
plaints. Col. Malleson—who had been in India 
whilst the mutiny was raging, is familiar with 
the chief localities and actors, and is well 
known as the author of the Red pamphlet, 
a brochure in which the action of the Govern- 
ment was severely criticized, even in the midst 
of the convulsion—was asked by Sir John 
Kaye’s publishers to complete that author's 
work. He agreed to do so only on one con- 
dition : this was that the continuation should 
commence from the termination of Sir John’s 
second volume. His stipulation was accepted, 
and the first result is a complete rewriting of 
the third volume. 

Col. Malleson enjoys, it must be admitted, 
advantages over Sir John Kaye, for the latter 
has not only mapped out the ground, but the 
controversies and protests to which his writings 
have given rise have thrown much new light 
on disputed points. These advantages Col. 
Malleson has turned to account, and the result 
is an eminently trustwoithy narrative of the 
convulsion which, in 1857, threatened to 
wreck the English power in India. 

It is difficult, judging by the light of accom- 
plished facts, to understand the optimist 
tone of the supreme Government during the 
last week of May, 1857. On the 25th of that 
month Mr. Cecil Beadon, Secretary to the 
Indian Government in the Home Department, 
jn an official letter to tle French residents 
jn Calcutta, said :— 

“Everything is quiet within six hundred miles 
cf the capital. The mischief caused by a passing. 
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undless panic has already been arrested ; 
= ‘ao is = reason to hope that in the 
course of a few days tranquillity and confidence 
will be restored throughout the Presidency.” 
The letter from which this extract is taken 
was written to decline the services of the 
French residents in Calcutta. Other com- 
munities had made similar offers, and were 
answered in a similar manner. Mr. Cecil 
Beadon, who expressed the sentiments of the 
Government, was wonderfully ignorant of the 
state of affairs, and singularly wanting in fore- 
sight. That the panic was neither groundless 
nor passing soon became apparent even to 
official eyes. It is inconceivable that with 
even a possibility of danger, and with but two 
British regiments to guard Calcutta and the 
country between that city and Dinapore, the 
Government should have refused the offer of 
the 1,500 European inhabitants of Calcutta to 
form themselves into volunteer corps. The 
Government also allowed the three and a half 
native regiments, and the native regiments at 
Benares, Dinapore, and the intermediate 
stations, to remain armed. Such conduct 
Sir John Kaye sought to defend, and he attri- 
buted to calm courage what Col. Malleson sets 
down to imperfect appreciation of the gravity 
of the situation. 

The following extract clearly shows the 
blindness of the Government during the first 
week in June :— 

“Thus, with the news of the revolt of many 
regiments stationed within the limits of the six 
hundred miles indicated by Mr. Beadon, in his 
famous letter of the 25th of May, ringing in their 
ears, the Government reported to the Court of 
Directors their belief that a public profession of 
loyalty made by the 70th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, then stationed at Barrackpore, would 
‘have the happiest influence on the minds of all 
well-disposed men in the Native Army.’ They, 
therefore, allowed three and a half native regi- 
ments at that station to retain their arms. To 
the 6th Native Infantry at Allahabad, on the eve 
of a revolt accompanied by marked barbarity, the 
Government sent, at the same time, their acknow- 
ledgment of a similar profession. They would 
not believe the fact which was patent to all around 
them,—the fact that the entire native army was 
animated by but one feeling, and that the mutiny 
of a regiment was merely a question of time and 
opportunity.” 

On the 12th of June Lord Canning, yielding 
to the advice of Mr. (now Sir John Peter) 
Grant, agreed to accept that offer of assistance 
from the European inhabitants of Calcutta 
which he had refused three weeks previously. 
Mr. Grant's letter was outspoken :— 

“In reality as well as in appearance we are 
very weak here, where we ought to be—and if we 
can’t we should, at least, appear to be—as strong 
as possible. We have as enemies three Native 
Infantry regiments and a half, of which one and 
a half are the very worst type we know ; one, two, 
three (for no one knows) thousand armed men at 
Garden Reach are available there at a moment ; 
some hundred armed men of the Scinde Ameer’s 
at Dum-Dum ; half the Mohammedan population ; 
and all the blackguards of all sorts of a town of 
six hundred thousand people. Against these we 
have one and a half weak regiments, most of whom 
dare not leave the Fort. There is no reason to 
expect real help in real danger from the Native 
Police. The insurrection is regularly spreading 
down to us. Is this an emergency or not? My 
conviction is that even a street row at the capital 
would give us an awful shake, not only in Bengal 
bat in Bombay and Madras, at this moment.” 


_ Lord Canning was opposed to the forma- 
‘tion of volunteer corps at Calcutta, but he at 





length yielded to the arguments of Mr. Grant, 
and unwillingly and tardily sanctioned the 
measure, which proved of the greatest possible 
value. This took place on the 12th of June, 
but on the following day he raised a storm of 
indignation among the very people who were 
so eagerly displaying their loyalty. “On the 
13th of June he carried in the Legislative 
Council a measure placing not only the native 


.but also the European press under restrictions 


so galling that compared to them the restric- 
tions on the press of France during the darkest 
days of the reign of Napoleon III. were light 
and easy.” This act naturally rendered the 
European community furious :— 

“They believed then, and many believe still, 
that the action of the Government was prompted 
by a determination to prevent, if possible, the 
transmission to Engiand of any printed record of 
their mistakes, That the Government was actuated 
by any such motive I am now far from thinking. 
But their action in muzzling the European press 
was undoubtedly a mistake. It severed the con- 
fidence which ought to exist in a crisis between 
the rulers and the ruled, and increased the dis- 
trust which the tardiness of their measures had 
till then inspired.” 

A month later the European inhabitants of 
Calcutta were roused to frenzy by another 
measure, namely, the Disarming Act, which was 
rendered applicable to all the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, whether European or native. In 
this instance, however, Col. Malleson con- 
siders—and we agree with him—that the un- 
popularity of Lord Canning was unmerited ; 
for there was a proviso that any one might 
apply for a licence to carry arms. Col. Malle- 
son says :— 

“T have to record my conviction that the mea- 
sure of the Government, accompanied by the pro- 
viso referred to, was a statesmanlike measure, 
Any other, partial or one-sided in its limitations, 
would have been wrong in principle, and might 
have been mischievous in action.” 

Col. Malleson devotes much space and in- 
finite trouble to exposing a gross injustice in- 
flicted by the Government on one of its 
servants,—an injustice which, though it has 
long been palpable, is yet, to the discredit of 
successive Secretaries of State for India, 
still unredeemed. Mr. William Tayler was 
one of the ablest civil servants of his day in 
India, and he rendered not only great services 


during the mutiny, but those services bore. 


the most valuable fruit. When the mutiny 
commenced he was Commissioner of Patna, 
a province as large and populous as many 
a kingdom. It was in a great measure 
owing to his energy, foresight, promptitude, 
and boldness in acting on his own responsibility 
that this province was not engulfed in the 
waves of rebellion which were surging 
all round it. The uninitiated may imagine 
that he was munificently rewarded. They 
would be mistaken. Mr. William Tayler was, 
on the contrary, libelled, disgraced, and 
ruined. He was driven from the service, and 
is not evena C.S.I. The explanation is that 
he was not amere official ; that he took wider 
views than did his immediate superior, Mr. 
(now Sir Frederick) Halliday, Lieut.-Governor 
of Bengal, that he practically proved that he 
was right and Mr. Halliday wrong, and thus 
committed the gravest offence that the bureau- 
cratic mind can conceive of. By his energy and 
courage he saved many lives and much public 
money, but in doing so he was obliged to 





ignore forms, violate the laws of red tape, 
and, above all, to bring down a heavy hand 
on the leaders of the Wahabis. Mr. Halliday 
and his friends affected to talk of these as 
“innocent and inoffensive bookmen.” When 
the mutiny passed away these “mere book- 
men” were greatly petted, and the chief of 
them received an appointment under Govern- 
ment, while on Mr. Tayler’s energetic native 
assistants the Government frowned. A few 
years later the chief of these “innocent and 
inoffensive bookmen” was convicted of being 
a prime mover in a widespread conspiracy of 
long standing, and, with several of his fellow- 
traitors, condemned to be hanged, the sentence, 
however, being commuted to imprisonment 
for life. A few years later the loyal natives 
who had so zealously aided Mr. Tayler were 
decorated with the Star of India, the error of 
the government of Lord Canning being thus 
tacitly admitted. For Mr. Tayler, however, 
it would appear that there is no redress, 
though history has in an unmistakable manner 
proved that he was deserving of the highest 
rewards in the gift of the Crown. We cannot 
afford space to give this dramatically dis- 
graceful story in detail, and must, therefore, 
refer the reader to Col. Malleson’s indignant 
justification of a persecuted public servant. 
We will only add that the justification is most 
complete and convincing. 

Many other interesting episodes in the 
mutiny, or rather rebellion, are handled with 
equal eloquence and acuteness, but it is to be 
regretted that Col. Malleson should have 
adopted the Hunterian method of spelling the 
names of Indian cities. It is possible to 
represent with perfect accuracy the sounds of 
native words by means of English letters. It 
would, therefore, have been in accordance 
with common sense as well as more agreeable 
to his readers if Col. Malleson had adhered to 
the old method. What Anglo-Indian, for 
instance, would discover at a glance that by 
‘*Mirath” Meerut, or that by “ Ambélah” 
Umballa, was signified! To the ordinary 
reader the new names would be even more 
devoid of meaning. 








Voyage of the Paper Canoe. By Nathaniel 
H. Bishop. Maps and Illustration. (Edin- 
burgh, D. Douglas.) 

Ir a London rowing man took it into his 

head to make his way from the south of Eng- 

land to John o Groat’s house, his appearance 
in some of the more remote localities might 
cause a flutter of excitement, but no one would 
be surprised at the thing being done. Not so 
ia America. When Mr. Bishop, a young gen- 
tleman of Boston, fond of travel and adveuture, 
and evidently of a robust constitution, severely 
put to the test when on a former occasion he 
walked a thousand miles through the Pampas 
of South America, started from Quebec for 

Florida, he was hailed as a hero wherever he 

made his appearance. His approach was tele- 

graphed to the towns on his route, reporters 
waylaid him, and, to crown all, the mayor of 

a city in the South presented him with an 

illuminated address, and the citizens treated 

him to a torchlight procession, a serenade, and 

a banquet. Some of course there were who 

could not understand the motives of such a 

journey. A justice of the peace, after eyeing 

the traveller from head to toe, broke forth 
with :-— 
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“* Now, stranger, this won’t do. What are ye 
a-travelling in this sort of way for, in a paper dug- 
out?’ I pleaded a strong desire to study geogra- 
phy, but the wise fellow replied : ‘Geography ! 
geography! Why, the fellers who rite geography 
never travel; they stay at home and spin their 
yarns ’bout things they never sees.’ Then, glancing 
at his poor butter-nut coat and pantaloons, he felt 
my blue woollen suit, and continued, in a slow, 
husky voice, ‘Stranger, them clothes cost some- 
thing; they be store-clothes, That paper dug-out 
cost money, I tell ye; and it costs something to 
travel the hull length of the land. No, stranger ; 
if ye be not on a bet, then somebody ’s a-paying ye 
well for it.’” 

The mode of travel chosen by the author 
took him into a good many out-of-the-way 
places and amongst strange people, of whom 
the typical railway traveller sees nothing, and 
hears much that cannot be trusted. Mr. 
Bishop has made good use of his opportunities. 
He mixed freely with fishermen and oyster- 
men, shingle-makers and turpentine-distillers, 
crackers and raftsmen, ruined planters and 
freedmen, and has something worth reading to 
tell about all of them. 

The hospitality of the South is confined 
neither to class nor to colour. A poor 
“cracker,” dwelling with his wife and family 
in a one-roomed cabin built of peeled rails and 
covered with shingles, declined to receive any 
compensation for the modest entertainment 
provided. A storekeeper in an obscure fishing 
village had been told by his father, before he 
died, never to let a stranger pass his door, but 
to make him share his lodgings, humble though 
they might be. At Hunting Quarters, an 
oysterman’s village, it is not customary to send 
out invitations. ‘“‘ When there is a jollification 
of any sort, everybody goes to the house with- 
out being asked.” Of a triple wedding which 
took place at that village the author furnishes 
a most humorous account. The houses are 
small there, but the hearts of the poor folks 
are large and full of good nature :— 

“A young fisherman had got home from a 
cruise, and was overflowing with affection towards 
every girl present. ‘0, gals,’ he would cry, ‘you 
don’t know how nice I feels to get back to you 
once more!’ Throwing his arms around a bright- 
eyed girl, who vainly tried to escape him, he said, 
*O weary mariner, here is thy rest! No more 
shall he wander from thee,’ This sentimental 
strain was interrupted by an old lady, who reached 
her arm over my shoulder to administer a rebuke, 
‘Sam, ye’ere a fool!’ she cried ; ‘ye’re beside 
yourself to-night, and afore this paper-canoe cap- 
tain, too. Ef I was a gal I’d drap yere society, 
wid yere familiar ways right in company.’ The 
blow and the admonition fell harmlessly upon the 
head and the heart of the sailor, who replied, 
‘Aunty, I knows my advantages in Hunting 
Quarters, wimen is plenty, and men is few.’ ” 

The brides and bridegrooms, however, were 
more subdued in their manners. When our 
author first saw them in the morning, they sat in 
two chairs in the middle of the company, with 
their arms around each other, never speaking 
a word to any one, and in that identical posi- 
tion he found them still when he again saw 
them an hour after midnight. 

Whatthe author tells us about the “crackers” 
—the “‘ poor whites” of the planters, the “ white 
trash” of the freedmen—reveals a state of 
affairs not creditable to a country expending 
thousands annually upon foreign missions, The 
“crackers” allow their children to grow up in 
ignorance, whilst the more ambitious “nigger” 
sends his to school whenever an opportunity 





is afforded him. As one of the latter said, 
“‘ Edication is de mos’ estaminable blessin’ a 
pusson kin hab in dis world.’ It was not 
these “ poor whites” who caused the Con- 
federate war. Said one of them :— 

“* We never could find out what all the fuss was 
about ; but when Jeff Davis made a law to exempt 
every man from the army who owned fifteen 
niggers, then our blood riz right up, and we zez to 
our neighbours, “ This ’ere thing’s a-getting to be a 
rich man’s quarrel and a poor man’s fight.” After 
all they dragged off my boy to Chambersburg, and 
killed him, a-fighting for what? Why, for rich 
nigger owners. Our young men hid in the swamps, 
but they were hunted up and forced into the army. 
Niggers has been our ruin.” 

Nor would the war have lasted so long, it 
would seem, had it not been for the women. 
‘They drove thousands of us young men into 
the fight,” said the son of a planter, “and 
now, having lost all, they go bravely to work, 
even taking the places of their old servants in 
their grand old homes.” 

Our author, of course, has a good deal to 
say about the “niggers.” The freedmen, he 
says, are remarkably well behaved ; they are 
usually temperate and very civil in their inter- 
course with the whites. But he admits that 
few of them apply themselves steadily to 
manual labour, either for themselves or their 
employers. Their religious wants are indif- 
ferently provided for, preaching, or “shout- 
ing,” being done by men of their own race as 
ignorant as themselves. These preachers in 
no wise resemble the mulatto lecturers who 
sometimes astonish fashionable audiences in 
the north by their eloquence, and in money 
matters they are not even trusted by their 
own flocks. Thus much is certain, that the 
negro feels an inferiority to the white man. 
“Niggers will steal de berry breff from a 
man’s mouff,” “‘I'se no nigger, ef I is a culled 
man,” “I’se knows how to treat a friend like 
a white man,” are sentences uttered by negroes 
and placed on record in this volume ; and, if a 
consciousness of one’s failings is the first step 
towards their amendment, there ought to be 
some hope for the future. Some of the con- 
versations which the author had with negroes 
are exceedingly funny. A “grizzly old 
darky” begged him to “ carry” his complaints 
to Washington :— 

“The Gobernment,” he said, “has been berry 
good to wees black folks. It gib us our freedom— 
all berry well. But dar is an noder ting wees 
wants ; dat is, wees wants General Grant to make 
things stashionary. De storekeeper gibs a poor 
nigger only one dollar fur bushel corn, sometimes 
not so much. Den he makes poor nigger gib him 
tree dollars fur bag hominy, sometimes more’n 
dat. Wees wants the Gobernment to make tings 
stashionary. Make de storekeeper gib black man 
one dollar and quarter fur de bushel of corn, and 
muke him sell de poor nigger de bag hominy fur 
much less than tree dollars. Make all tings sta- 
shionary. Den dar’s one ting more, Tell de 
Gobernment to do fur poor darky nodder ting— 
make de ole massa say to me, ‘ You’s been. good 
slave in ole times, berry good slave; now I gib 
you one, two, tree, five acres of land for yourself.’ 
Den ole nigger be happy, and massa be happy 
too; den bof of um bees happy. Hab you a 
leetle bacca fur dis ole man?” 

These ideas on Political Economy are cer- 
tainly not so extravagant as are some now 
being ventilated amongst white men ; and, as 
respects the land, the “ole man’s” views 
might form the basis of a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 








Mr. Bishop’s narrative will prove more 
especially interesting to canoe-men, who may 
be induced thereby to follow in his wake ; but 
it contains a good deal to interest the general 
reader, abounds in humour, and forms a valu. 
able aid in our search after information op 
the land and people of the old slave states, 








Practical Political Economy. By Prof. Bonamy 

Price. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tuis volume concludes with a long correspond- 
ence between its author and Mr. H. H. Gibbs, 
ex-Governor of the Bank of England, from 
which we shall content ourselves with making 
one extract. The correspondence is mainly 
concerned with the policy of the Bank 
in keeping a large reserve, and protecting its 
reserve by occasionally raising its rate of dis- 
count above the rate of the open market. The 
Professor writes in his character of practical 
political economist. Mr. Gibbs writes as one 
who knows the theory of bank management, 
but who has also personally seen the things 
of which he writes in practice. Here is his. 
opinion of Prof. Price’s claim to the title 
“ practical ” :— 

“ Now your views are really purely theoretical ; 
your theory is right and good, but your practice 
is defective ; your would-be practical examples are 
not at allad rem. The things which you combat 
as evils are either no evils at all, or have no exist- 
ence, except in popular twaddle. You make the 
giants first, and then you kill them. ... You 
are like a man having his Cavendish at his 
fingers’ ends, who sits down to play a rubber 
without seeing his cards.” 

This frank criticism will probably find a 
responsive echo in the mind of every reader 
of Prof. Price’s book. A practical politica 
economist is one who at every step of his 
argument pauses to compare his theory with 
the facts of exchange and production. If the 
theory is at variance with the facts, he flings 
it away, and searches for one that is not con- 
tradicted by the experience of actual life ; he 
is never satisfied with any economic theory 
unless he has brought it to the test of contrast 
and comparison with the ascertained facts of 
industry. The late Prof. Cairnes was dis 
tinguished for being in this sense a “ prac- 
tical political economist.” So also, pre- 
eminently, was Mr. Walter Bagehot ; and so 
also is not Prof. Bonamy Price. So far is he 
from bringing his theories to the test of fact, 
that he does not, even in stating his argument, 
take care to inform himself whether the error 
he is combating, or the omission he corrects, 
exists anywhere but in his own imagination. 
Over and over again in this book are there 
examples of the truth of Mr. Gibbs’s remark, 
“You make the giants first, and then you kill 
them.” In the correspondence at the end of 
the book Prof. Price bases his arguments on 
the assumption that the fluctuations in the 
Bank rate are the result of the anxiety of the 
Governors of the Bank to bring funds from 
abroad into the English money-market, or to 
prevent funds from flowing out of the country. 
It takes nearly the whole correspondence of 
almost eighty pages to drive this notion out 
of his head, and to convince him that the 
Governors of the Bank, in raising or lowering 
their rate, do so with the view of influencing 
their own reserve. The Bank of England is 
the banker's bank : it is the pivot on which 
the entire credit system of the country, and to 
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a large extent of the world, turns: the reserve 
of the Bank must at all times be large enough 
to sustain in absolute security the vast fabric 
of credit which rests upon it. Hence the Bank 
Governors, when they see their reserve getting 
lower than they, with their practical experi- 
ence, think desirable, raise their rate above 
the market rate, and thus check the outflow 
from their own till. Mr. Gibbs found it hard 
work to convince Prof. Price of this. The Oxford 
Professor attributed to the Bank Directors 
“an insane belief in gold.” He was ready 
and willing to enlighten their ignorance. The 
fact that they were as well acquainted as 
himself with the real nature and functions of 
money has to be repeated over and over 
again before he will give it credence. 

Some of the examples we shall quote of this 
faculty of creating giants in order to knock 
them over, are only to be explained on the 
supposition that Prof. Price thinks Mill and 
Ricardo such dangerous writers that he has 
long ago consigned his copies of their writings 
to the flames. Will it be believed that in the 
chapter on rent the professor introduces as an 
original discovery, profoundly modifying the 
scientific character of the Ricardian theory, 
that rent is influenced by convenience of situa- 
tion as well as by fertility of soil? All that 
is of any value in his chapter on rent will be 
recognized by every student of political 
economy as the Ricardian theory pure and 
simple. It is quite right, and indeed neces- 
sary, in teaching political economy, to give its 
due place to a careful explanation of Ricardo’s 
theory of rent. We do not complain that this 
book, which is the substance of a course of 
lectures to Oxford students, should go over the 
well known ground again; but we do com- 
plain that, either through ignorance or forget- 
fulness of his predecessors, he should impute 
to them views which they never entertained, 
and claim as an original discovery that which 
they taught and elucidated fifty years ago. 
There is something ludicrous in the fact that, 
although the whole essence of Prof. Price’s 
chapter on rent is to be found in Ricardo and 
Mill, he seldom mentions these great writers, 
to whom he and political economy owe so 
much, save with a kind of pity and contempt. 
“ Mill,” he says in this chapter, “ committed a 
kindred error with Ricardo. He thought only 
of the expense of tillage as Ricardo thought 
of the quality of the land; they both forgot 
that the determining force here was cost of 
carriage.” Their readers are of course aware 
that they did no such thing. They attributed 
its full importance to convenience of situation 
(which implies cost of carriage) as one of the 
determining causes of rent. After such an 
example as this, our readers will feel that any- 
thing in the way of misrepresentation is pos- 
sible. But another illustration of Prof. Price’s 
perversity may be given in this respect. He 
attributes to Mill the opinion that profits are 
not included in the cost of production (p. 79). 
And having set up this “giant,” the professor 
proceeds in his own manner to knock it down. 
“Such a definition as Mill’s,” he exclaims, 
“introduces confusion wantonly.” And he 
proceeds to show that profits, like wages and 
other elements of cost to the purchaser, must 
necessarily be covered by the price of any 
article that is offered for sale. If he had even 
looked over the table of contents of Mill’s 
‘Political Economy’ he would have seen that 





his assumption that Mill excludes profits from 
cost of production was incorrect ; and if he 
had trusted himself to look at the work itself 
he would have found that there is a full ex- 
amination of profits as an element of cost to 
the consumer on p. 558, vol. i., fifth edition. 
The passage referred to concludes thus :— 
“ Profits, therefore, as well as wages, enter 
into the cost of production which determines 
the value of the produce.” 

A writer who thus shows himself incapable 
of quoting the best known views of the best 
known writers in his own subject correctly can 
hardly have the accurate, painstaking character 
of mind which would justify his claim to be 
called a “‘ practical political economist.” And 
accordingly Prof. Price is more than ordinarily 
“up in a balloon ” when he treats of the affairs 
of every-day life. We do not say that he has 
drawn on his imagination for his facts, but it 
is evident that he has very frequently drawn 
them from his general impressions rather than 
from a careful inquiry from those who had 
really practical knowledge of them. How 
much his chapter on trades’-unions could have 
been improved if he had had the opportunity 
of reading Mr. Howell’s book on the ‘ Conflicts 
of Capital and Labour,’ lately reviewed in 
these columns. There is a cynical amuse- 
ment to be found in comparing Mr. Howell’s 
chapter on political economy with Prof. 
Price’s chapter on trades’-unions. The hearty 
abuse of each other in which the trade 
unionist and the political economist in- 
dulge would become quite judicially dull 
if each writer threw his general impressions 
into the waste-paper basket, and set to work 
to find out what the other was doing and 
thinking. Prof. Price, for instance, says that 
trades’-unions seek to enforce uniformity of 
wages, so that the skilled and industrious 
workman gets no more than his idle and care- 
less brother. Mr. Howell says unions do 
nothing of the sort: they strive to secure a 
minimum wage, such as would secure a decent 
standard of comfort for the least skilled of the 
workmen employed ; unions have never objected 
to masters giving more than this minimum 
to men whose services are particularly valuable. 
Prof. Price says the influence of the unions is 
exerted to induce the men to work slowly and 
il. Mr. Howell points triumphantly to the 
fact, which Prof. Price admits, that English 
workmen with wages half as high again are 
less costly through the efficiency of their 
labour, than the low-priced labourers of foreign 
countries. If unions conduce to bad work or 
slow work, how can this fact be explained? 
For it must be remembered that England is 
especially and peculiarly the land of trades’- 
unions. Prof. Price again says that the appli- 
cation of the money of a trades’-union to the 
purposes of a strike is a perversion of the 
contributions of the members, which were 
given under the impression that they would 
be used as a benefit or insurance fund. Mr. 
Howell describes the initiation of a new 
member of a trades’-union : how he has to be 
introduced by two members, who certify of 
their own knowledge that he is an efficient 
workman; how a copy of the rules is pre- 
sented to him, how they are read aloud in his 
presence, how he is solemnly asked if he fully 
understands them, and if he freely consents to 
conform to them ; and how, on his answering 
in the affirmative, the president takes him by 





the hand in token of good fellowship, he is 
enrolled as a member, and takes his seat in the 
lodge. It is impossible to believe that any 
man becomes a member of a trades’-union 
without knowing what all the world knows, 
and what is openly stated by every unionist, 
that the object of a union is two-fold: Ist. to 
enable the workmen by strikes, if necessary, 
but without strikes, if possible, to get the best 
terms for their labour ; and 2nd. to provide 
an insurance fund for sickness, loss of tools, 
&c. There is a paragraph in Prof. Price’s 
chapter on trades’-unions which makes one 
doubt if he knows the meaning of the trades’- 
union term “picketing.” He speaks of 
“such violent deeds as picketing and other 
outrages... . Such acts,” he adds, “are the 
atrocities which are natural to all war, but 
which make every right-minded man regard war 
as a terrible evil” (p. 283). Picketing, like 
almost everything else in this world, may lead 
to violence and atrocity, but in its nature it is 
a perfectly innocent and harmless proceeding. 
It consists in posting members of the union at 
all the approaches to the works struck against, 
for the purpose of dissuading other workmen 
from accepting work there. Picketing has, by 
the recent decisions of three judges, been 
declared legal ; there is nothing in itself less 
deserving of the name of violence than the 
act of advising or persuading a fellow-workman 
not to work for a particular firm. If it were 
the outrage that Prof. Price represents it to 
be, it would be equally immoral for an author 
to advise a friend not to publish with a par- 
ticular firm, or not to deal at certain specified 
shops. We have selected only a few of the 
instances in which Prof. Price’s statements 
about trades’-unions are in direct contradiction 
to those made by Mr. Howell and other 
trade unionists. It may perhaps be said 
that as the authorities are divided, judgment 
should be suspended. But unless some very 
good reason can be given to the contrary, 
the public will do well to give greater weight 
to Mr. Howell’s facts about trades’ unionism 
than to Prof. Price's. ‘‘ Let the cobbler stick 
to his last” is a motto that might well have 
been acted upon by both these writers. 

It is a pitiful feature of a large part of 
contemporary political economy that its 
authors seem to have an uneasy sense that 
they will never be esteemed important figures 
unless they can succeed in dwarfing the pro- 
portions of their most famous predecessors, 
and especially of Mill. In the book before us 
there is little grappling with the views Mill 
really put forward ; and, of course, not a word 
of generous recognition of the debt which 
political economy owes to him; but hardly a 
dozen pages can be turned over without coming 
across peevish side-thrusts at his reputation— 
pin-pricks, they may be called—which those 
who could wield a powerful weapon would 
scorn to inflict. The following sentences give 
some idea of the tone of Prof. Price towards 
Mr. Mill :— 

“This fallacy, next to another to be mentioned 
later, is the most mischievous one to be found in 
Mr. Mill’s economical writings. . . . Under the 
passion for refining, Mr. Mill was misled,” &c. 
‘By the confusion which Mr. Mill, followed by 
others, has introduced into the subject of profit, 
he has countenanced an idea . . . which produces 
mischievous results of the very gravest kind.” 


Prof. Price is exceedingly angry because 
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Mr. Mill described the ownership of land as 
the possession of a “‘ natural monopoly.” The 
word “monopoly,” he asserts, “suggests a 
wrongful and odious usurpation.” To whom ? 
we would ask. Not to Johnson, who defines 
the word simply as “an exclusive privilege of 
selling anything.” Not to those, probably, 
who are shareholders in railway, gas, and water 
companies, or other institutions which enjoy a 
Parliamentary monopoly. But the professor 
thinks the word so offensive that he cannot 
refrain frum hinting that it might be applied 
to Mr. Mill himself. If the landowners have 
a natural monopoly of their land, so Mr. Mill 
had a natural monopoly of his own brains; 
and he made as good a thing, in a pecuniary 
sense, out of his “great talents,” as if they 
had been an estate of fine arable land. We 
have not given the exact words, but we have 
given their drift. They are a specimen of 
the kind of criticism which appears in the 
book as often as Mill’s name is mentioned. 

Little space is left to speak of the economic 
part of ‘ Practical Political Economy.’ The 
chapters on currency and banking appear to 
us to be clear and vigorous, and to suggest 
little that will be the subject of controversy. 
By a number of ingenious examples, Prof. 
Price, no doubt, succeeded in convincing his 
class of the real nature of money, and of the 
use and functions of the various instruments 
of credit which are called collectively paper 
currency. It is characteristic, however, that 
he appears to believe that, until he taught 
the world better, no one knew that the prin- 
cipal use of money was as a medium of 
exchange. He tries to represent other econo- 
mists as teaching that money was needed 
solely as a measure of value. This craving 
for the reputation of originality may become 
morbid. Next to being original, perhaps the 
most useful quality of the human mind is to 
know when one is not original. So far as we 
are aware the most original chapter in the 
book is the one on value; it is certainly one 
which will find many dissentients. Value in 
political economy is not, according to Prof. 
Price, to be limited to market or exchange 
value ; it is to relate to everything to which 
the verb “to value” can by any possibility 
refer. ‘I value my dead child’s toy”; “he 
values honour more than life”; “the Queen 
values the advice of her ministers.” These 
examples show what a wide rent in the 
ordinary economic phraseology is made by the 
elimination of the qualifying word “ex- 
change” when prefixed to value. If this 
extended meaning is to hold good, political 
economy will no longer be a study concerning 
the production and exchange of wealth, but 
will have to do with the whole realm of 
sentiment and affection. It is evident too, 
that if value in political economy is to include 
more than exchange value, money must no 
longer be called a measure of value. Money 
cannot in its nature measure the value of 
sentiments of affection and esteem. This 
extended meaning to the term value, the 
most signally original thing in the book, will, 
as it seems to us, unless it is rapidly thrown 
aside, carry confusion and bewilderment into 
the very heart of the subject. 











The Early History of the Colony of Victoria. 
By Francis Peter Labilliere. 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


In some respects the reader will be disappointed, 
in others he will be pleased by this book. 
It might have been expected that in describ- 
ing the foundation of the British power in 
Australasia Mr. Labilliere, himself a son of the 
soil, would have shown himself more enthusias- 
tic. He does, indeed, cite Burke’s well-known 
words applied to colonial progress of a much 
less marked character “fiction lags after fact, 
invention is unfruitful and imagination barren,” 
but he has for the most part confined his book 
to a dry narrative of the past, and has in- 
dulged in few anticipations of the future. It 
may be well to supply some of his omissions. 
In January, 1788, the “first fleet” landed its 
cargoes of crime in New South Wales; since 
then the world has seen the rise of a people 
which numbers above 2,000,000, with a 
revenue of 15,000,000/., which has already a 
public debt of 56,000,0002, and an external 
trade of nearly 92,000,000/. This nascent 
nation possesses fifteen episcopal sees, four 
universities, public libraries and _ scientific 
institutions which have produced results un- 
equalled in older countries. Thus we have 
the religion, the language, the learning, the 
law, the characteristics of the British race 
faithfully reproduced and the brightest hopes 
of the future held out. 

None of these facts and figures is given 
by Mr. Labilliere ; doubtless they were present 
to his own mind, but he is wrong to assume 
that they are as well known in England as 
they ought to be. Few amongst us as yet 
have realized that, even at the present restricted 
rate of increase, the population of Australasia 
will before many years equal that of the 
United Kingdom, and that in Canada a similar 
result is certain. Our author indulges towards 
the end of his book in some reflections about 
the possible future of such an empire. Can 
it cohere, and thus become the greatest power 
the world has ever seen, or is it doomed to 
fall to pieces from the action of internal or 
external forces? Many fear that long before 
such an equality of population and of power 
is established the present loose tie which binds 
its members together will fail to bear the 
strain to which it may be subjected. Mr. 
Labilliere strongly urges the strengthening of 
that tie by the establishment of an imperial 
confederation. The solution of the difficulty 
will be soon the question of the day. Many 
now in the prime of life will live to see the 
mother country outnumbered by her children, 
but long before such a state of things arises 
the mutual relations of England and her 
colonies will have forced themselves upon the 
attention of her statesmen. 

Our author has been successful in discover- 
ing some unknown documents, and has re- 
ceived valuable aid from his friends—aid 
which he handsomely acknowledges. From 
these sources he has collected a large amount 
of interesting information, and no doubt his 
work should find a place in every Australian 
library, and will command a more extensive 
sale there than it is likely to have in this 
country. It is a compilation from the works 
of others rather than an original composi- 
tion. This is especially true of the first 
volume, which contains an account of the 





abortive attempts, conducted by incompetent 
leaders, to settle in the district now known ag 
Victoria. That Collins and Oxley were right 
in condemning Arthur’s Seat and Westerm 
Port as sites for settlement is undeniable ; but 
that they should have made no effort to dis. 
cover the grand country upon the verge of 
which they stood is unpardonable. The details 
of these miscarriages have been given at too. 
great length. The redeeming feature in this 
portion of the book is the account of the. 
dashing exploits of several explorers,—Bass, 
Hume, Sturt, and Mitchell,—who proved their 
possession of those qualities which have made. 
the English race so successful in colonization, 

The fear of French encroachment was the 
cause of these fruitless attempts at Western 
Port and Port Philip, as well as at King 
George’s Sound and the Swan River. We 
find objections made (vol. ii. 118), both in 
Downing Street and Sydney, to a proposed 
settlement at Twofold Bay, on the ground that 
it was too remote, and would lead to an inju- 
rious dispersion of the population. For the 
same reason the foundation of Melbourne was 
opposed. The greatest minds had not as yet 
realized the pastoral occupation of the whole 
continent, from Torres to Bass Straits, which 
has since taken place. 

The second volume is far more readable. 
It commences with an account of the Hentys’ 
settlement at Portland Bay, where they were 
discovered by Sir Thomas Mitchell. This 
family was unquestionably the founder of 
Victoria. Some of them still survive. On 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Melbourne, 
in 1868, Mr. Edward Henty, as the acknow- 
ledged “ Father of the Colony,” presented the 
address of “ the old colonists.” Eight hundred 
years hence this document may be as inter- 
esting as the Roll of Battle Abbey. Their 
“grants from the Crown,” at a pepper-corn 
rent, marked out with a surveyor’s chain, may 
not be so poetical as baronial fiefs held on 
feudal tenure ; but many of the sad associations 
connected with the latter will be found want- 
ing. 
News of the great discoveries of land 
induced the “Port Phillip association,” Bat- 
man, Fawkner, and others in Van Diemen’s. 
Land, to seek their fortune in the new country. 
The rival claims of Batman and Fawkner to 
the honour of founding Melbourne are dis- 
cussed. Primitive simplicity and greater 
innocence than could have been expected 
seem to have prevailed. We have an account 
of who sheared the first sheep, what were the 
first texts preached upon, of the first judicial 
award made, and of the first newspaper. 
There is also a very interesting account of 
the Aborigines by Mr. Wedge. His sanguine 
hopes have been disappointed ; they are now 
all but extinct, not from the effects of violence, 
but from the surer inroads of disease. The 
curious deed by which Jagga Jagga Bungaree, 
Momarmallar, and others did “for ourselves 
our heirs and successors give grant and enfeoff 


'and confirm to the said John Batman his 


heirs and assigns” “five hundred thousand 
acres, be it more or less,” is given at length. 
We need scarcely add that it was not recog- 
nized as valid. 

The story of William Buckly, who had 
escaped from Collins camp thirty-two years 
before, and who was discovered living amongst 
the blacks, is a true romance. He was convicted: 
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originally of mutiny and an attempt to shoot 
FLR.H. the Duke of Kent. He absconded 
with five others, all of whom perished. He 
passed through incredible perils and hardships, 
during which he lost all memory of his own 
language, and seems to have adopted all the 
practices of savage life except that of canni- 
balism. The blacks imagined that he was one 
of their own chiefs risen from the dead, and 
installed him in the deceased man’s place. He 
prevented a massacre of the earliest arrivals, 
received a free pardon and a pension, and died 
at last from an accident. Many pages of 
correspondence follow, giving the reasons why 
Batman’s and other claims were properly 
disallowed. Tables of revenue and of the 
first land sales are inserted. The average 
price realized for town lots was 35/. per half 
acre in 1837. Forty years later the same 
land sold at 7002. per foot. 

Here we reach the period when the history 
of the colony, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, may be said to commence. Mr. 
Labilliere’s account is strictly impartial. He 
seldom expresses an opinion of his own. In- 
deed, he thinks it improper to do so. This 
makes his history a colourless narrative. The 
chaos of confusion into which the colony was 
thrown by the discovery of gold, the extra- 


ordinary fluctuations of fortune which occurred, - 


the orgies of “the diggings,” the hardships of 
canvas town, the total bouleversement of society, 
—such themes as these would afford ample 
scope for an author, and we hope that some 
other pen may be found to do justice to them. 








NEW VERSE, 


The Serpent of Cos: a Poem. 
Moxon.) 

Life Thoughts and Lays from History. By 
Benjamin Goouch, B.A. (Provost & Co.) 
The Conqueror’s Dream, and other Poems. 
By William Sharpe, M.D., Surgeon, Army 
Medical Department. (Hardwicke & Bogue.) 
The Student's Twilight ; or, Tales in Verse. 
By Frances Jane Forsayth. (Same pub- 

lishers. ) 
The Poetical Works of William M‘Oscar. 
(Taylor.) 


A FAMILIAR story, mentioned by Dunlop 
in his ‘History of Fiction,’ and told at 
some length in Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, has 
supplied the foundation of ‘The Serpent of 
Cos.’ To the existing legend, which shows 
how a daughter of Hippocrates was turned 
by Diana into a serpent, and condemned to 
dwell in that form until some man should be 
found bold-enough to kiss her on the mouth, 
the author has added a species of second part, 
descriptive of the previous adventures of the 
hero by whom the required second meta- 
morphosis is operated, Not wanting in spirit 
is the narrative he gives, though it is in every 
respect inferior to the story in the Indicator. 
Unfortunately, however, the would-be poet 
displays an ignorance of the rudiments of 
verse which is almost unique. His poem he 
‘describes as being written in irregular verse. 
It is all very well to admit irregularity in 
poetry, but there must be something of system 
in the construction of rhymed verses. A 
writer like Walt Whitman may give passages 
long and short, more or less musical in flow, 
and so forth, may call them poetry, and may 
obtain acceptance for them as such, but he 


(Arthur H. 





even, would not make the public accept a series 
of rhyming lines, the length of which should 
be a mere matter of caprice. We could, with 
scarcely a change, turn every book that has been 
written into irregular verse such as is now 
given. Milton’s exquisite ear taught him how 
in ‘ Lycidas’ to cut a line short at what, had it 
deen the length of the other lines, would have 
been the czesura, and so obtain an inexpres- 
sibly delightful and mournful cadence which 
he found appropriate to elegy. Coleridge, too, 
wrote ‘Christabel’ on the principle of counting 
in each line the accents, not the syllables. 
He, however, declares that “this occasional 
variation in number of syllables is not intro- 
duced wantonly, or for the mere ends of con- 
venience, but in correspondence with some 
transition in the nature of the imagery or 
passion.” 

The author of ‘The Serpent of Cos’ dis- 
regards all rules. As he commences he seems, 
like Coleridge, to have intended to have con- 
fined his verse to four accents. * The four 
opening lines may thus be read :— 

Day dawns | again | on Stan | co’s isle, 

And the Lord | of Day | returns | to smile ; 

And the night’s | fierce storm | has passed | away, 

And left | no trace | save a bro | ken bough. 
Immediately afterwards we find, however, 
some lines following each other which cannot 
be scanned on any principle :— 

A mariner | lies on that | silent | shore, 

With the billows beside him breaking, 

And deeply he | sleeps as the | drowned | dead 

Their long, last sleep, that knows no waking. 

The second and fourth lines defy any system 
of reading. 

Soon afterwards we find such verses as— 

Then his searching eye far-reaching scans the sea, 

Of a dim ghastly blue, 

Before that false divinity, 

The lark’s liquid melody, 

And I bit my lip till the blood came, 

—and so forth. Now this is more than liberty, 
it is licence; and work displaying such inar- 
tistic disregard of method has no claim to be 
considered anything except that “ worse” 
which Lamb put as the opposite of prose. In 
a book written in such a manner it is not 
surprising to find the rhymes as defective as 
the metre. Humanity is thus made to do 
duty as rhyme for simplicity. Not wholly 
without promise, if its author can be induced 
to work like an artist, ‘The Serpent of Cos’ 
is very poor indeed if regarded as accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Goouch writes so correctly it is difficult 
to find a flaw in his workmanship. Love 
rhymes duly to glove, part stands in satisfac- 
tory alliance with dart, and light is in admir- 
able accord, so far as rhyme is concerned, 
with night. If there is any reason for supply- 
ing verse that is respectable in all regards, 
and only wants the essentials of poetry to be 
poetry, there is little doubt that Mr. Goouch 
can keep up a steady supply. Still, we fail 
to understand how a man, after reading and 
obviously appreciating Sir Thomas More's 
last letter addressed to his daughter, can 
attempt to put it, or anything about it, into 
verse. Mr. Goouch quotes the following 
paragraph :— 

“T never liked your manner toward me better 
than when you kissed me laste; for I love when 
daughterly love and deere charitye hath no leysure 
to loke worldlye curtesye. Farewell my dere 
chylde, and praye for me, and I shall for you and 





all your frendes, that we may merely mete in 
heaven. I thank you for youre gret cost.” 

To us these words seem to breathe a prayer 
like that over Shakspeare’s grave, and urge us 
to respect them. They spur Mr. Goouch to 
write a poem, the first two lines of which are 
as follows :— 

When late we met the beaded woe o’er spread my 

Margaret’s cheek, 

And on their coral threshold failed the words thy soul 
would speak. 

The italics are, of course, ours. When Job 

wished that his enemy had written a book, he 

surely meant a book of poems. 

Dr. Sharpe has been in India,’ and writes 
principally upon Indian subjects. He thinks 
pleasant and manly thoughts, all the more 
grateful in consequence of coming upon us by 
surprise. He fails, however, to get at what 
is individual in Indian scenes. In his poem, 
‘ The Height of Khandalla,’ he depicts nothing 
in the scenery that might not be seen from 
the Duomo at Milan, or a score of different 
spots. When he describes the savage animals 
that infest the mountain, there is something 
almostlike local colour. Stillit is poor and thin, 
and the poem, in its termination, is an absolute 
illustration of bathos :— 

Dread awe-inspiring harmonies of discord,— 
Of sights and sounds beyond Beethoven’s ken, 
And widest reach of scenic artist’s brush. 

The author of ‘The Student’s Twilight’ 
must be disposed to echo Ben Jonson’s im- 
precation on the originator of rhyme :— 

He that first invented thee, 
May his joints tormented be, 
Cramped for ever. 
The couplet with which her poems open is a 
specimen of the efforts she makes to force 
words to do duty as rhymes which have no 
capacity of the kind :— 
A pause in thought, a rest from labour, 
A time to court the Muses’ favour. 

On the same page—the first—we find form 
given as a rhyme to warn. Ours and hours 
would serve as rhymes if French views on the 
subject were accepted, but can scarcely pass 
in England, while leaves and trees are as far 
from rhymes as London and St. Petersburg. 
From the opening canto of the principal poem 
we select a few kindred instances. Court is 
given as a rhyme to sought, words to stirred, 
path to hearth, quiet to riot, storm to 
forlorn and to borne, scenes to dreams, and 
beginning to singing. When form is so 
defective, it is mere waste of time to deal with 
matter, since form in verse constitutes the 
raison Wétre. 

Mr. M‘Oscar’s poems were principally 
written in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. The longest work, which is entitled 
‘War Echoes,’ is chiefly noteworthy for the 
strong antipathy to Russia it everywhere 
manifests. Of the minor poems those in the 
Scottish dialect are the best. Mr. M‘Oscar’s 
views concerning poetry are said by his 
brother, who edits his remains, to be ex- 
pressed in Byron’s words: “We are all 
wrong. Pope is the only one right.” A 
portait of the author, taken from a photograph, 
presents a homely and attractive Scotch face. 
At the time it was taken, Mr. M‘Oscar was, 
so his editor states, “‘under circumstances of 
considerable difficulty.” It is possible that 
the editor intends these words to apply to the 
artist by whom the photograph was taken. 
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Their apparent application is, however, to the 
photographed and not the photographer. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Frozen Hearts. By G. Webb Appleton. 
3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Cruel London. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Gregors. By Jane H. Spettigue. (S. 
Tinsley & Co.) 

County versus Counter. By Theodore Russell 
Monro. 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Who shall Win? By A. J. Loughman. 
(Charing Cross Publishing Co.) 

Verney Court: an Irish Novel. By M. Nether- 
cott. 2 vols. (Remington & Co.) 

Christiern the Wicked: an Historical Tale. 
By Henry Tagson, from the German. 
Translated by the Author. (S. Tinsley & 
Co.) 

The Lord Hermitage. By James Grant. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

French Pictures in English Chalk. Second 
Series. By the Author of ‘The Member for 
Paris.’ (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

THE author of ‘Frozen Hearts’ reveals the 
fact that she is a woman by such expressions 
as ‘we of the weaker sex’’; but the discovery 
would have been easily made without any 
such indication. It need hardly be said that 
a woman may write quite as good a novel as 
a man ; and there are, perhaps, as many able 
writers of fiction belonging to one sex as to 
the other. But Mrs. Appleton has chosen to 
fill her pages with a continuous narrative of 
the actions of men ; and in many of her scenes 
she gets out of her depth in ways which a 
man would almost certainly have avoided. 
The style of her book is, consequently, more 
uneven and more laboured than it would have 
been if the subject had been always under the 
author’s full control. Notwithstanding this, 
the story is fairly interesting, especially in the 
first volume, which is better than the other 
two, as the first chapters are better than those 
which follow. A novel full of action, and 
written in fair English, could not fail to be 
readable ; but ‘ Frozen Hearts’ must be read 
with discrimination. For instance, is not 
discrimination needed in reading a book where 
one is likely to find such scenes as the 
following ?— 

She closed the window, stimulated her courage 
with a glass of liqueur, and once more sought her 
bed. When she again opened her eyes, she saw 
with horror a face by her pillow. She would have 
screamed upon making this alarming discovery, 
but she could not. Power even to stir had like- 
wise departed. Spell-bound, she surveyed the 
face of her visitor. It was not an amiable face at 
this moment. It had sea-green eyes, emitting a 
peculiar light of their own, which came and went 
in strange intermittent gleams. There was an 
array of stiff out-standing bristles, also, about the 
mouth, which was much more suggestive of Grim- 
alkin than of a human being.” 

There is more of this description, which is 
the “ticket” of one of the villains of the 
novel, and is thrust upon us again and again 
in subsequent pages. That would be bad 
enough, in point of art; but still worse are 
the details of this and a dozen other incidents 
of Mrs. Appleton’s story, which has all the 
inartistic roughness of immorality unrelieved 
by genius. 

Both power and pains are exhibited in Mr. 
Hatton’s new story, ‘Cruel London.’ If the 
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sketches of life, principally of the darker sort, 
are almost distasteful in their ugly outlines, 
there is a reality about them which is impres- 
sive. The main fault of the book is an absence 
of relief, a want of any brighter glimpses of 
happiness to light up the dark features of 
humanity. The author seems too much en- 
grossed with the sombre task he has set him- 
self to recall a lighter vein even occasionally : 
and with the exception of Kester and Goff, the 
Lincolnshire peasants who form a loyal body- 
guard to the heroine, there is no humorous 
character. They are really both humorous and 
pathetic, moving both mirth and respect ; the 
other lighter parts are only comic “ business ” 
in the worse style of Dickens. Brayford and 
Mr. W., for instance, are merely grotesque, 
and scarcely original. Noris Mr. Hatton happy 
in his presentments of Irishmen and Scotch- 
men, though his knowledge of London slang 
is creditable. On the other hand Mr. Hatton 
knows how to avail himself of natural scenery. 
The summer picture of the Vale of Essam, to 
which the hapless Caroline is taken by her 
betrayer for a short space of idyllic happiness, 
is well contrasted with the picture of a snowy 
winter on the Sacramento, where John Ker- 
man and Tristram Decker so nearly lose 
fortune and life. And the story in spite of 
shortcomings is in itself well imagined. The 
method of Tom Sleaford’s death is terrible, and 
told with a skill which actually lulls the con- 
science into some measure of approval of his 
slayer. Yet the indication of a carefully 
planned murder, though it may be artfully 
blended with the idea of righteous punishment, 
is a dangerous responsibility. Decker is not 
however such a character as to attract imita- 
tors, and, except for his fidelity in love, is 
without a virtue. 

Miss Spettigue’s story is a common-place 
tale of smuggling life in Cornwall, told in a 
common-place manner. Its title, its motto, 
its leading incidents, its episodes of love and 
despair, would have suited any other nominal 
plot, and any other localization, equally well 
or ill. It has nothing original about it, and it 
is written too weakly to indicate any promise 
for the future. 

‘County versus Counter’ is rather an 
amusing story of county-town life, its social 
jealousies, feuds, and alliances. Both the 
Trevors and the Brooms are well described, 
and Miss Penelope, the leader of fashion at 
Olton Priors, is a genuine lady. A tragic 
element is supplied in the machinations and 
death of Conrad Norton, the adventurer who 
endeavours to make capital out of an old scan- 
dal, and dies in attempting the life of one who 
stands between him and a rich inheritance. 
With the exception of Conrad and his female 
confederates, there is no utterly repulsive por- 
trait, though the vulgarities of some of the 
Olton worthies are very amusingly set forth. 
Misfortune sometimes brings people out of the 
commonplace ; and Mrs. Broom and her offen- 
sive son show themselves in far better colours 
when real difficulties succeed their social 
struggles. The dénoviment is the marriage of 
Diana Trevor, the well-born heroine, with the 
hero, a timber merchant, and of yeoman 
origin, but educated highly, and of fine moral 
proportions. The conversion wrought in the 


Trevor family is largely owing to the good and 
gentle lady at the Manor House who herself 
in her old age becomes the stepmother of the 





pair whose interest she has promoted. The 
book is free from snobbishness, in spite 
of the delicacy of the subject, and, though 
unambitious, is not without its moral. 

In “‘ Who shall Win?” the contest is between 
a respectable young man who was a clerk and 
occasional scribbler, and a kind of gin-palace 
swell who was a villain of the deepest dye, 
The latter properly ends his career by jumping 
over the parapet of Waterloo Bridge. The 
book is vulgar and it is of that class which ap- 
pears to show that people often begin their 
education by writing a novel. 

That the scene of ‘ Verney Court’ is laid in 
Ireland is no doubt the author’s excuse for 
describing it as an Irish novel. There is cer- 
tainly no other justification to be found in it 
for so specific a description. The scene might 
just as well have been laid anywhere else, and 
belongs, together with the incidents, more te 
that border-land of romance where the realms 
of fancy join the realm of real life, and the 
impossible and unreal trench upon the natural 
and possible. Without being a ghost story, 
it is a tale of an extremely ghostly kind, and, 
both in design and execution, more of a nove- 
lette than a novel. It recalls the romances of 
the class of ‘ The Castle of Otranto’; but fail- 
ing to be so thoroughly ghostly as these, fails 
in so successfully arousing the peculiar interest 
that they excited, while it supplies no ade- 
quate substitute. The action begins and ends 
in a single year, the episodes of that year 
being prolonged to the dimensions of a life- 
story by means of prospective and retrospective 
additions to the narrative proper. An entirely 
new secondary story is introduced towards the 
end of the primary one, dealing with most of 
the persons concerned, and with many more, 
and which, by the aid of the familiar docu- 
ments which, under, such circumstances, ever 
turn up in the nick of time, is relied upon to 
make all clear. It does, indeed, make it clear, 
or clearer, at all events, after its own fashion, 
but it is a fashion that is not to be commended. 

The writer of ‘Christiern the Wicked ’ has 
endeavoured, if not exactly to whitewash the 
tyrant, yet to modify the opinion currently 
held of one whose name we are accustomed 
almost to identify with the ideas of tyranny 
and bloodshed. Having carefully and con- 
scientiously studied the history of the period, 
Herr Tagson has become convinced that 
Christiern was a man of rare intelligence, a 
true friend of the people, a man who dis- 
cerned the causes that threatened to bring 
ruin on his race and country, and who dared 
in rough, rude times to wage a warfare with 
the nobles and the clergy. It is certainly 
true that Christiern enacted wise and humane 
laws, but at the same time he suppressed 
insurrections and dissentients with more 
vigour than humanity. It is the life story of 
this monarch that is here embodied in an 
historical romance. Unfortunately the writer's 
imaginative powers do not equal his industry. 
He does not understand how to amalgamate 
the rich mass of material he has at hand, 
and the book is so crowded with incidents 
intended to illustrate social pictures, that 
the reader finds himself wearied and con- 
fused. Indeed, a previous acquaintance with 
Danish history is requisite in order to follow 
the thread of the story. The characters, 
though slightly delineated, are sufficiently 
individualized, although we hear more about 
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their “subjectivity ” than seems quite in accord 
with the period in which their lives were 
cast. The author's English must be pro- 
nounced fair, when we consider that he is not 
writing in his native tongue. He can certainly 
hold his own with many of our novelists. 

A veteran writer of fiction like Mr. Grant 
must know his public toa nicety. It is not 
to be expected that he should waste time or 
labour upon superfluous accuracy. Nor does 
he. At times one might question whether he 
has not carried inaccuracy audaciously far, 
but one hesitates to give a decided opinion 
when reflecting upon what the average novel- 
reader is and what he wants. If he is to 
have a feudal castle, does it matter to him 
that the arms of the noble owner should be 
blazoned twice over with no other resemblance 
than the impossible heraldry, or that the 
stately keep should have been in ancient times 
“surrounded by a barbican”? It is, of course, 
only proper that an earl should address his 
inferiors generally as “fellow,” and a writer 
to the signet as ‘old six-and eightpence.” 
But who would be graceless enough to think 
of these things when he is hurried on from 
secret marriages to the Crimean War? The 
author of ‘The Romance of War’ is at home 
here. Those who know him will know what 
to expect, and need not be disappointed. It 
will be a satisfaction to them to learn that he 
has, as he says in his Preface, quoting from 
Lord Lytton, “availed himself of the myste- 
rious agencies which have ever been at the 
legitimate command of the fabulist.” 

The new volume by “ the Member for Paris” 
is excellent. The author writes with undi- 
minished spirit and knowledge of character, 
French and Russian, and appears indeed at his 
very best in his present work. A character of 
an old French nobleman at p. 51 will be found 
worthy of Balzac. For the improper contraction 
of the name of Sainte-Beuve at p. 157 no 
doubt the printer and not Mr. Grenville Murray 
is responsible. 








SCHOOL- BOOKS, 


Home's Iliad. Books I. and IL. 

Sidgwick, M.A, (Rivingtons.) 
TE modern schoolboy certainly has privileges of 
which his immediate predecessors did not dream. 
It is no long time since it was necessary for a boy 
who wished to know more about his Homer than 
Anthon (if, indeed, that universal commentator 
touched Homer, which we forget) or Bohn could 
teach, to content himself with such crumbs of in- 
formation as some unusually discursive master 
might let fall, or to seek knowledge through 
fat books in the school library at incon- 
venient hours, and at the risk of incurring the 
discredit which attached to one who “to study 
gave up what was meant for” football or 
cricket, It may be that the reaction has gone a 
little too far the other way, and that we are rather 
overdone with primers, epochs, and other short 
cuts to knowledge, which bear the same relation 
to the great works on their various subjects as 
Liebig’s Extract does to a sirloin, and are as incap- 
able by themselves of nourishing the intellect as 
that of maintaining a healthy body. This objec- 
tion does not, however, apply to Mr. A. Sidg- 
wick’s Homer. If it teaches much, it suggests 
more. We can imagine the state of curiosity 
likely to be produced in a thoughtful boy’s 
mind by learning, for instance, that eire?y is 
from a root VAK, or diézw from SEK, or by 
having pointed out to him the analogy of Greek 
av and German so in the apodosis of a condition. 
The rules of moods as used by Homer are set 
forth in a clear and common-sense way. It is a 
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great thing to get rid, on the one hand, of the kind 
of mystery which used to surround conditional 
sentences, and, on the other, of the view taken 
sometimes in despair that the whole thing was 
purely fortuitous, or, if not that, that the laws of 
metre rather than of language (grammar not being 
as yet) governed the choice of particular moods 
and tenses. There is a useful list of particles, in 
which we remark with surprise that Mr. Sidgwick, 
while recognizing the common origin of pév and 
pajv, says nothing of the relationship which must 
equally exist between 5¢ and 6); and we think 
he should not have omitted to point out the 
frequent necessity of rendering pev-de by “ while,” 
without which it is impossible often either to give 
those particles their due force, or to show the full 
meaning of a sentence. This, however, a sharp 
boy will not need to be told more than once, if he 
has brains enough to read Mr. Sidgwick’s book 
with profit. 


The Student’s Ecclesiastical History: The History 
of the Christian Church during the First Ten 
Centuries; from its Foundation to the Full 
Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Philip Smith, B.A. 
(Murray.) 

The Student’s English Church History: A History 
of the English Church from the Accession of 
Henry the Eighth to the Silencing of Convoca- 
tion in the Highteenth Century. By G. G. 
Perry, M.A. (Same publisher.) 

Mr. Murray’s historical mannals have the great 

merit of being handy, pretty to look at, and ad- 

mirably printed. A student can always find his 
way about them, the indices are excellent, and the 
arrangement of the materials presented to the 
reader is all that could be desired. In these re- 

spects the two volumes before us are quite on a 

level with the other works which have been pub- 

lished in this series. As literary productions they 
can hardly be considered satisfactory. Mr. Smith’s 

‘Ecclesiastical History’ betrays the compiler’s 

hand at every page. It is too patently the work 

of one who has got up his subject as he went 
along, and used the scissors as his most effective 
steel pen. It isa pity that instead of attempting 
to produce an original work altogether—which no 
man can hope to do who has no grasp of his sub- 

ject—Mr. Smith should not have served up a 

‘Student’s Gieseler’ or a ‘Student’s Kurtz,’ 

which would have served the “Student's” pur- 

pose better than this somewhat clumsy per- 
formance. The book, however, is likely to be 
acceptable in some quarters and certainly aims 
at supplying a want, which has long been felt, for 

a one-volume manual of Church History. 

Mr. Perry can hardly be suspected of writing 
upon his subject without due preparation. If he 
has not much of the scholar’s faculty, he has, at 
any rate, read somewhat widely in English Church 
History, but he is a terribly dull writer and drones 
along in a very lumbering manner. They who 
have ever had occasion to attack his three heavy 
volumes on the ‘ History of the Church of England 
from the Death of Queen Elizabeth to the Present 
Time’ will not expect much vivacity of style in 
this new publication, and will find as much as 
they looked for. Some evil fate seems to hang 
over English Church History. The subject ought 
not to be uninteresting. Fuller's genius could of 
course lend a charm to any annals, and whatever 
he handled he glorified. But Southey’s ‘Book of 
the Church’ is still a charming work and can be 
read from end to end without the sense of weari- 
ness. How is it that the very names of Collier and 
Stillingfleet and Burnet and Heylin come to us 
with a dull and leaden sound? Mr. Perry’s book 
is not refreshing, it is dreary reading ; but skilful 
printing and judicious division into paragraphs, 
and that very crafty cutting up of so many pages 
of information into convenient chapters and sec- 
tions, and presenting the reader with small doses 
of knowledge at a time, will make the ‘Student’s 
English Church History’ a serviceable book for 
candidates for examination, and for these, it may 
be assumed, the book was intended. ’ 





A Practical Grammar of the German Language ; 
with a Sketch of the Historical Development of 
the Language and its sy Dialects. By 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. (Murray.) 

In this Grammar the forms of the language and 

its rules of syntax are very neatly arranged, and, 

to speak comparatively, are even made attractive, 
or less than usually repulsive, to learners. One 
improvement is the use of Roman letters. Ex- 
cepting the page where the alphabet is given, 

German letters are not employed. The facts and 

the rules of the modern language are concisely 

given in the first part, containing 188 pages. The 
second part gives, in 44 pages, a brief historical 

— of the German language and its chief dia- 

ects, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


We have on our table The Life of Pope 
Pius IX., by J. R. G. Hassard (Burns & Oates), 
—The Third Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, by 
J. T. White (Longmans),—A Manual of Book- 
Keeping Simplified, by J. D. Nichol (Central 
School Depéc),—On the Nature of Things, by 
J.G. Macvicar (Blackwood),—The House of my 
Life, by Mrs. F. F. Miller (Chatto & Windus),— 
A Note on Mr. Gladstone's “ Peace to Come,” by 
Scotus (Triibner),—The Philosophy of War, by 
J. Ram (Kegan Paul)—LZa Marquise de Boissy 
and the Count de Waldeck, by M. R. D. Smith 
(Lippincott & Co.),—The Stege of Constantinople, 
by C. R. Eaglestone (Tinsley Brothers),—The 
Johnson Manor, by J. Kent (Low),—The Romance 
of Love, by R. Miller (Kegan Paul),—The Dra- 
matic Works of G. E. Lessing, edited by E. Bell 
(Bell),—Conscience and Faith, translated by J. E. 
Odgers (British and Foreign Unitarian Association), 
—Religious Strife in British History, by the Hon. 
A. S. G. Canning (Smith & Elder)— Was Adam 
the First Man Created? by Argus (Simpkin),— 
Church and State chiefly in Relation to Scotland, 
by R. Rainy (Nelson & Sons),—Analytical Notes 
on Obadiah and Habakuk, by the Rev. W. Ran- 
dolph (Rivingtons), — Englische Alexiuslegenden, 
by J. Schipper (Triibner),— Kleine Miinze, by 
F. Grotz (Leipzig, S. Schottlaender), — Collatio 
Codicum Livianorum, by Dr. A. Frigeli (Upsala, 
C. J. Lundstrém),—Den Norske Treskjererkunst, 
by L. Dietrichson (Christiania, P. T. M. Bog- 
handel),—and Das Gesetz der Trochaeischen W ort- 
formen, by Dr. I. Hilberg (Vienna, A. Holder). 
Among New Editions we have Quentin Durward, 
by Sir W. Scott, Bart. (Marcus Ward), — The 
Queen of Bohemia, by J. Hatton (Warne),— The 
Ocean and her Rulers, by A. Elwes (Griffith & 
Farran)—Tales from Blackwood, Parts 11. and III, 
(Blackwood),— Locomotive- Engine Driving, by M. 
Reynolds (Lockwood & Co.),—and The Dramatic 
Unities, by E. Simson-Baikie (Triibner). Also 
the following Pamphlets: Position and Prospects 
of the Church of Scotland, by J. Talloch (Black- 
wood),—Suffrage in Cities, by S. Sterne (New 
York, Putnam & Sons),—The Pilgrims of the 
Anglican Church, by W. Deverell (Kegan Paul), 
—The Idyls of Solomon, by J. W. Lethbricge 
(E. W. Allen),—and Muscle- Beating, by C. Klemm 
(Triibner). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Abbott’s (L.) Gospel according to Luke, with Notes, Com- 
ments, &c., 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Kingsley’s (C.) Gospel of the Pentateuch and David, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Martin’s (J.) Christian Mirror and other Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Smith's {H. R.) Ten Short Sermons Preached at Grange over 
Sands, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Farningham’s (M.) Songs of Sunshine, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Herbert's (G ) Works in Prose and Verse, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. (Lans- 
downe Poets) 
One Hundred Holy Songs, Carols, and Sacred Ballads, 2/6 
Roslyn’s (G.) Lyrics and Landscapes, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Wilton’s (Rev. R.) Lyrics, Sylvan and Sacred, 12mo, 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Calendar State Papers, Home Office Papers, George the Third, 
by J. Redington, roy. 8vo. 10/ 
Smith s (J. M.) Stars of the Reformation, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Andrews’s(W. P.) India and her Neighbours, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Baedeker’s (K.) Egypt, Handbook for T Hers, Part 1, 5/ cl 
Ellis’s (Mrs. C.) Summer in Normandy with My Children, 3/6 
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Forbes’s (A. G.) Empires and Cities of Asia, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Lewis’s Answers to Hughes's Inspector's Questions in Geo- 
graphy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Murray's (EK. C. G.) Round about France, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


Science. 
Hewitt’s (G.) Mechanical System of Uterine Pathology, 7/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Adams's (E. E.) Crumbs from Dame Nature’s Table, 16mo. 3/ 
Appleton's (G. W.) Frozen Hearts, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Browne’s (M. E.) Tales from the Old Dramatists, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Cherry Ripe, a Romance by the Author of ‘ Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Harris's (L.) Mamma's Fairy Tales, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Hayden's (J. J.) Baron of Eppenfeld, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Le Sage’s Asmodeus, or the Devil on Two Sticks, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Oliphant’s (Mrs.) Young Musgrave, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Owen's (E. H.) Rose and Josephine, a Story, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Pascoe’s (C. E.) Practical Handbook to the Principal Pro- 
fessions, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Paull’s (Mrs. H. B.) Only a Cat, or the Autobiography of Tom 
Blackman, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Sibbe’s (R.) The Bruised Reed and Smoking Flax, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Tagson’s (H.) Christiern the Wicked, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Underhill's (W. G.) Soldier’s Pocket Guide to Shooting, 2/ cl. 








EGYPTIAN ETYMOLOGY. 
Berlin, July, 1878. 

In an article upon my Egyptian etymology, 
published in your issue of June 29th, my critic 
doubts some of the phonetic changes recorded by 
me. In reply I beg to observe that the phonetic 
affinities on which my argument is based have 
long been proved by phonetic physiology as pos- 
sible, and, moreover, have been practically demon- 
trated by Indo-Germanic and Semitic etymology 
as existent in these two families of speech. If it 
be urged that, however possible in itself and how- 
ever frequent of occurrence in some families of 
speech, a phonetic change need not for this 
reason be applicable to another and appa- 
rently unrelated tongue, my answer is that 
my Egyptian phonetic changes are specifically 
proved by the method, governing all modern 
and, more especially, Indo-Germanic etymology. 
In Indo-Germanic laws of phonetic change are 
deducted from the comparison of the various 
tongues entering into that family of speech; in 
Egyptian we have three dialects, and, what is 
equally important, we have broken reduplication 
to guide us in the delicate task of etymological 
analysis. Leaving dialects apart, I will only say, 
that if my critic denies the law of broken redu- 
plication, he negatives a recognized fact of Egypt- 
lan grammar; whereas, if he admits broken 
reduplication, he will either have to accept the 
phonetic facts partially deduced from this notable 
phenomenon, or he will have to disprove those 
changes, and to explain in some more acceptable 
way the words belonging to this large etymological 
category. In conclusion, I subscribe to my critic’s 
remarks respecting the danger of employing ety- 
mology for the interpretation and explanation of 
hieroglyphical texts. The large number of 
homonyms occurring in Egyptian, and the similar 
development of the words derived from them, pre- 
clude any such attempt. C. ABEL. 








BARETTI AND MRS, PIOZZ1. 

Ove of the most evil tongued men of the John- 
sonian period seems to have been the Italian Giu- 
seppe Baretti, somewhile the protégé of Johnson. 
He wasa native of Turin, and the son of an architect 
of reputation, whose inheritance he had squandered. 
Of a rambling and desultory disposition, notwith- 
standing the possession of considerable ability, he 
often saw himself reduced to penury. At Venice 
he taught Italian to some Englishmen, one of 
whom, Lord Charlemont, induced him to come 
to England, which he did about 1748, his critical 
acquaintance with his own language, and the 
wonderful facility with which he acquired English, 
making him a valuable teacher. About 1753 he 
attracted the attention of Dr. Johnson, and an 
acquaintance commenced. Dr. Johnson speaks of 
him in his letters in affectionate terms, and 
appears to have interested himself on his behalf. 
Availing himself of Johnson's ‘ Dictionary,’ 


Baretti compiled one of English and Italian that 
still ranks as a standard work. Shortly after its pub- 
lication, Dr. Johnson introduced Baretti into the 
Thrale family as a teacher and aliterary guest. He 
became domesticated with them, and was for 
nearly three years a member of the household, and 





apparently a standing element of discord, stirring 
up his pupils to revolt against their mother. He 
was imposed on Mrs. Thrale by the good-nature 
of her husband and by Dr. Johnson, who enter- 
tained a good opinion of Baretti’s literary talents, 
which, though not of a high order, were use- 
ful. “Sir,” he said, speaking of him, “I know no 
man who carries his head higher in conversation 
than Baretti. There are strong powers in his 
mind, He has not, indeed, many hooks; but 
with what hooks he has he grapples very forcibly.” 
The move seems to have been a thoroughly mis- 
taken one for all concerned. Baretti conceived a 
violent dislike to Mrs. Thrale, whom he accused 
of lying and treachery: Mrs. Thrale, on her part, 
as cordially returned the feeling. The Rev. E. 
Mangin, who has recorded anecdotes of the latter 
days of this remarkable woman under the title 
‘Piozziana,’ observes that her nature was 
kindly, and that, during several years of 
familiar acquaintance, he never heard her speak 
one word of vituperation of the character of others, 
except once, when Baretti’s name was mentioned, 
—of him she said he was a bad man. 

After they had thus lived for some time under 
one roof, Baretti suddenly departed, without 
taking leave, declaring to Miss Thrale (Queeney) 
that the house was no better than Pandemonium. 
He records that he was perfectly tired of the 
impertinence of the lady, that he had been teach- 
ing Queeney Spanish and Italian from morning to 
night, and never received a shilling from Mr. or 
Mrs. Thrale, and so had grown weary at last. 

This latter statement appears to have been 
utterly untrue. Dr. Johnson distinctly states that 
Mr. Thrale had given Baretti 100/. that very 
spring, and he was besides in receipt of a pension 
of 80/, that was certainly paid somewhat irregularly. 
After this flight from Streatham, Baretti passed 
from one difficulty to another, and could scarcely 
preserve himself from absolute indigence. In 
1769 he was tried for murder, but acquitted. The 
affair was not creditable ; he had with a pocket 
knife stabbed a man who had insulted him in the 
street. Johnson bore testimony in his favour. In 
1789 he died. But a year before his death the 
then Mrs. Piozzi published the correspondence 
she had carried on with Dr. Johnson. Baretti 
viciously annotated a copy. He was suffering 
from gout at the time; he had a pent-up 
measure of wrath to vent against the lady, and 
it finds expression in these MS. marginalia with 
a violence that makes portions of them untran- 
scribable. Strangely enough, these volumes, 
acquired by the British Museum in 1869, have 
escaped the attention of students of that period, 
so far as we can discover. Only Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, in his recent edition of Boswell’s Johnson, 
makes a few quotations from them, as throwing 
light on some of the persons named in the Life; 
but he only quotes them as “ Baretti’s curious 
marginalia,” without any further explanation. 
The rudeness and violence, that Madame 
d’Arblay tells us impressed her more in Baretti 
than his intellectual vigour, are amply dis- 
played in them. Baretti, like all Mrs. Thrale’s 
friends and enemies, was enraged at her 
second marriage, though it is not obvious why 
a singing-master should be held in social status 
so far beneath a brewer. He wrote three papers 
in the European Magazine, reviewing the Letters 
to and from Dr. Johnson, and assailing Mrs. Piozzi 
with the coarsest ribaldry. When he died in the 
following year, the Gentleman’s Magazine said :— 
* Mrs. Piozzi has reason to rejoice in the death of 
Mr. Baretti, for he had a very long memory and 
malice to relate all he knew.” It is said that all 
his MS. papers were burnt by his executors with- 
out examination, so great was his character as a 
mischief maker. These volumes, however, escaped 
destruction, and now, after so many years, they 
remain merely amusing monuments of the 
peppery spleen of the Italian. He goes steadily 
through the whole series, beginning with the Pre- 
face, and these MS. notes may be considered as 
addenda to his “Three Strictures” on this pub- 
lication. 


es 


Mrs, Piozzi states that she diffidently puts forth 


her volume :— 

“An editor’s duty is, in- 
deed, that of most danger and 
least renown through all the 
ranks of literary warfare.” 


“ The editor is in no da; 
If what he gives to the world 
is good, people will say, thank 
you ; if bad, people will say, 
on are @ fool, and forget 
im.” 


She ventures on some learned similes ; instantly 
Baretti attacks her: she has only brought them 


in to say something pretty. 


Mrs. Piozzi 


on to state that she has published the Letters ag 
they are ; she did not like to mutilate 


“‘such as contained either 
sallies of humour or precepts 
of morality,” 


“though it would have 
been easy to dilute the salt of 
Johnson'sexpressions by pages 
of my own insipidity.” 


‘Tf she had mutilated the 
precepts of morality, what had 
she left?” 

**To dilute salt by pages ig 
an odd expression.” 


She hopes the publication of these Letters may, 
in some measure, repay her debt of gratitude to 


Johnson, 


“Was it gratitude that induced her to publish 


these letters ? 


No; ’twas avarice, sheer avarice, 
She sold them to Cadell for 5001.” 


(This state- 


ment is also confirmed by Boswell.) Further, Mrs, 
Piozzi insists that in issuing them she has, 


**however, been attentive to 
avoid paining any individ- 
uals.” 

—‘‘ for the gratification of the 
public, she has been induced 
to prince trifles not originally 


“You lie. You have with 
malice enough endeavoured 
to give pain to many.” 

“ What induced you to swell 
this book with your trifles was 
the price that Cadell would 





intended for them.” give you if you made (sic) of 
sufficient size for his purpose,” 

Finally, Baretti disposes of the entire Preface 
with, “In this Preface she has aimed at smart wit 
and floridness of style, yet I take it to be a very 
silly piece of writing.” 

Then follow the Letters, of which the first is 
dated August 13th, 1765. The Southwark elec 
tion forms the theme of correspondence in 1768. 
Dr. Johnson, whose mind had been occupied with 
a dying bed, remarks:— 
“how small a thing is an 
election !” 


‘* This kind of reflection had 
no effect on Mr. and Mrs, 
Thrale’s minds, and Johnson 
might have spared them when 
talking to such ambitious 
folks, who look on an election 
carried as the highest gratii- 
cation they could obtain.” 

** Johnson would have made 
an excellent Spanish inquisitor, 
To his shame be it said, he 
was always tooth and nail 
against toleration.” 

‘*There was no want of that 

when they were together. 
Maybe there was something 
of it in his letters, too, but 
Madam was too wise not to 
suppress everytiing of the 
kind.” 
Indeed, Baretti is convinced throughout that 
many letters and passages have been suppressed, 
only not such as are ill-natured, notwithstanding 
the remarks in the Preface to which he constantly 
refers. He is equally persuaded that portions 
have been interpolated, fine sentences Mrs. Thrale 
has caught from Dr. Johnson, and treasured 
up in her note-books to be added when she 
revised the letters for press. In one place he 
says, “ This letter and all this parade of learning 
was written by her for the sole purpose of this 
edition the other day.” 

Johnson proposes to come to Streatham 
“to catch a little gaietyand  ‘‘That henever caught. He 
health and happiness among mused at Streatham as he did 
you.” habitually everywhere, and 
seldom or never minded what 
was doing about him.” 

Mrs, Thrale moralizes concerning an event:— 


“There is, however, little “There was no great call 
call I believe to makesermons with regard to Johnson, but 
against covetousness for the what shall we say with reg 
use of dear Dr. Johnson, or to his faithful and obedient, 
of his faithful and obedient who wrote Johnson's life in 
servant, H, L. THRALE.” hopes of making money, 

sold his letters for money 
again? I could give instances 
enough of her covetousness, 
if I had a mind to it.” 


In the letters written from Scotland, Dr. John 
son discourses largely of visions and second-sight. 
Baretti declares it would have driven him mad to 
listen to all this rubbish, and as for Boswell “ the 
man, to be like Johnson, gave more than little 
credit to apparitions.” Baretti hated Boswell, 8 


Johnson writes: ‘I dined 
in a large company. . . and 
disputed against toleration.” 


Johnson : ‘ It is dull to live 
neither scolding nor scolded.” 
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senti 
returned. ul 
“a poor country. 

* ked in the spirit of 
the Highlands whether I could 
recite a long series of ances- 


tors?” 


«At MacLeod’s the bagpipe 
always played while we were 
hining.” 


ment that appears to have been as cordially 
Scotland, Baretti repeatedly avers, is 
Johnson tells how he 


“The poor beggars must 
pride themselves upon some- 
thing or other. The High- 
landers pride themselves on 
their long descent from other 
beggars. How ingenious the 
pride of man in every con- 
dition!” 

“The most cursed music in 
the world to my ear. 

“The Scotch will boast of 
anything their country has or 
wants.” 


Johnson names Dr. Smollett, “a Scotch wit who 


had some name in his day.” 


Baretti explains, 


“He wrote a multitude of books, and among the 


rest his travels through 


Italy, of which he gives 


such an account as one would think it to be near 
as good a country as Scotland.” 

Mrs. Thrale loses one of her daughters, Baretti 
will have it because she doctored her herself with 
“tin-pills.” Dr. Johnson writes :— 


“Do not suffer yourself to 
be dejected.” 


“Now I know you want to 
be forgetting me, but I do not 
want to be forgotten, and 
would rather send you letters 
like Presto’s* than suffer 
myself to slip out of your 
memory.” 


Mrs. Thrale has been 


“ She was not at all dejected 
at poor Lucy’s death, and in 
a day or two thought no more 
of her than she would of a 
puppy-dog.” 

“Johnson disapproved of 
that publication, and would 
have highly disapproved of 
hers if he had foreseen it.” 


confined of a daughter ; 


Jobnson rejoices at the event, but begs her to 
take care of herself, as her children 


“are not likely to gain but by 
your precepts and your ex- 
ample, by an example of ex- 


“A fine example of excel- 
lence has she at last given her 
daughters by marrying a sing- 


“*T am amazed at your little 
veneration for it.” 


“Ts it not an authority older 
than the regal one? if not 
equally venerable, for men 
were fathers before they were 


not to accept.” 


‘She has now lived long 
enough to see, if she were wise 
but for a single moment, that 
parents are not always entitled 
to the veneration of their 
children.” 

* Parental authority will 
always be venerable if parents 
> not go mad, as she has 

one.” 


“What stuff! Does the 
wench now really think herself 
entitled to any veneration from 
her children?” 


Mrs. Thrale writes of the death of her mother: 


“When fortune is taken 
away, chance or diligenee may 
repair it; fame likewise has 
been found not wholly irre- 
coverable. My loss alone can 
neither be restored or supplied 
in this world.” 

Johnson : “‘ This is the plea- 
sure of corresponding with a 
friend where doubt and dis- 
trust have no place.” 


“Burney is to bring me! 
Pray why so? Is it not as fit 
that I should bring Burney ?” 


** Fine sentences in the John- 
sonian style ; but where is the 
wonder that an old mother 
should die? Do not all old 
mothers do the same all the 
world over?” 


*‘He had no distrust then 
that his letters would on a 
future day be sold for 5001. to 
gratify her and a singing- 
master's avarice.” 

* See how touchy was John- 
son! He thought himself de- 
graded by the phrase, ‘Burney 
shall bring you here.’” 


Mr. Thrale is taken ill; it appears his complaint 
was apoplectic, brought on by eating “ four times” 


as much as other people. 
Johnson urges Mrs. Thrale to see he be 


in vain. 


His physician warned 


more temperate, and begs her 


“to do what you can to keep 
my master cheerful.” 


“That was not her game, as 
she was then very thick with 
the singing-master.” 


Baretti avers that “she now lost no opportunity 
of bickering with Johnson, as she began to re- 


solve on shaking him off.” 


The Doctor's love 


cellence and by the admoni- ing-fellow.” 


tions of truth.” 

After a while, Baretti wearies of pointing out 
needless passages :— 

“All this idle stuff might have been spared 
without any detriment to the publication, but 
this observation might be so often repeated that 
it will be better to leave it off in future.” 


for the Thrales, he says, was cupboard love, while 
he only cared for women when they grossly flat- 
tered him. ‘‘Baretti dines with me,” Johnson 
once announces. Instantly Baretti growls, “ That 
I did as seldom asI could, though often scolded 
for it ; but I had to see the victuals paw’d by poor 
Mrs. Williams, that would often carve, though 
stone-blind.” 

Mr. Thrale’s state of health induced the pro- 
posal of an Italian journey, in which Johnson was 


Of one of Baretti’s books Mrs. Thrale writes :— 


“Tis a most pleasing per- 
formance, and meets with 
eager readers in our house; 
even Mrs. —— is sure that 
such a gentleman must keep a 
carriage.” 

Johnson replies :— 

“That Baretti’s book would 
please you all, I made no 
doubt. I know not whether 
the world has ever seen such 
travels before. Those wnose 
lot it is to ramble can seldom 
write, and those who know how 
to write very seldom ramble.” 


“Poor Mr. Baretti would be 
very glad to have a carriage 
while he scribbles these notes 
with the gout in his feet ; but 
unluckily never could keep 
one ; yet who cares?” 


“Johnson does not tell it, 
but he never could think that 
the pretty adventures told in 
it were true; they were, how- 
ever, all true to a tittle, in 
spight (sic) of his incredulity.” 


An old acquaintance has looked up the Doctor 
after an interval of forty years :— 


_ “He has had, as he phrased 
it, a matter of four wives, for 
which neither you nor I will 
like him much the better.” 


“*Madam was then so stiff 
a prude that she hated even 
those who married twice, she 
thought them so indelicate.”’ 


Johnson asks why Queeney used him so badly : 


“T should think she might 
have written to me.” 


“Which was what he did not 
care a pin for.” 


After a while Baretti complains :— 
“Tt wears me out to hear so often in these 


letters of his (Johnson) 


going to Litchfield and 


Ashbourne, and of his coming from Litchfield and 
Ashbourne, to little or no purpose.” 

Dr. Johnson mentions that Mr. Thrale brews 
cheaply. ‘This was surely a most. important piece 


of information. 


No reader would have been 


pleased with the suppression of it.” 
From Ashbourne Dr, Johnson twice writes that 
the bulls and cows are well, and seem to grow 


bigger. 


“Damn the bulls and cows will every 


teader say. We have too much of them.” 


Johnson assures Mrs. 

e that in time she will 

make her relations proud of 
their kindred, and that 

“to see and hear you is always 

hear wit and to see virtue.” 


“Not now that she is mar- 
ried to the singing-master.” 


‘*Poor Johnson! How care- 
less in examining the nature 
and the conduct of his friends! ’ 


Johnson for some dis- 


to accompany them. The idea was abandoned for 


pecuniary reasons. 


“‘T was very little disap- 
pointed ; I was glad to go to 
places of so much celebrity, 
but had promised to myself no 
raptures, nor much improve- 
ment.” 


“* Boswell is gone....he has 
been gay and good-humoured 
in his usual way,.......... 
he has spent more money 
than he intended, and I sup- 
plied him.” 


Johnson says :— 


“Johnson was not fit to 
travel, as every place was equal 
tohim. He mused as much 
on the road to Paris as he did 
in his garret in London; as 
much at the French opera as 
in his room at Streatham. 
During our journey toand from 
Paris he visited five or six libra- 
ries, which is the most idle 
thing a traveller can do, as 
they are but to be seen cur- 
sorily. With men, women, 
and children he never cared 
to exchange a word ; and if he 
ever took apy delight in any- 
thing, it was to converse with 
some old acquaintance. New 
people he never loved to be in 
company with, except ladies 
when disposed to caress and 
flatter him.” 

“That is in his noisy and 
silly way.” 


* Boswell had never much 
money, and the 100/. he got by 
the sale of his travels in the 
Hebrides with the Doctor were 
very welcome. How much 
—_ he make of Johnson's 

ife?’’ 


Mr. Thrale still continues in a precarious state. 
His wife tells her friend :— 


“T care only about my hus- 
band’s health.” 


Johnson relates :— 


“T sent to Lord Westcotes 
about his brother's life, but he 
says he knows not whom to 
employ, and is sure I shali do 
him no injury. There is an 
ingenious scheme to save a 
day’s work, or part of a day, 
utterly defeated 
but I think I have got a life of 
Dr. Young.” 


“* And this also is a fib of the 
first magnitude.” 


“‘If Johnson, so idle was he 
and such an enemy to work, 
had found anybody willing to 
write any of the Lives of the 
Poets for him, he would have 
written very few.” 


‘And so he did, and so much 
the worse for his volumes.” 


Mr. Thrale dies, Johnson comforts the widow 


Mrs. Thrale reproves 
paraging remarks he has let fall on parental 
authority. 


* Presto was Dean Swift's signature in his ‘ Familiar Letters.’ 








in well rounded periods; a “ needless comfort,” re- 
marks Baretti, “she is already thick with Piozzi.” 
Johnson for his pains is “a simpleton; she knew 
how to comfort herself without the assistance of 





God.” ‘Johnson never grieved much for any- 
thing ; his trade was wisdom.” 

After this time the correspondence gradually 
slackened; Johnson reproached Mrs. Thrale with 
growing cold, she complains of griefs and troubles. 
“Nothing but love for the singing-master,” says 
Baretti, “intrigues, treachery, vile conduct”; and he 
annotates with unmeasured abuse. Baretti always 

rided himself on his excellent and idiomatic 

nowledge of English ; he had certainly acquired 
the language most nervously, as these notes prove, 
and also mastered all its expressions of abuse, as 
they further show when he rails at Mrs. Thrale 
for falling in love with the singing-master, “at 
forty-five, and so hot in love !” 

The correspondence is closed by the circular 
announcing her marriage, which Mrs. Thrale sent 
to all her daughters’ executors, and which in 
Johnson’s case she accompanied by a note, in con- 
sideration of their old friendship. She prints an 
answer from the Doctor. Her letter, Baretti 
affirms, is falsified in date, and he deliberately de- 
clares that Johnson’s alleged answer is a vile 
forgery of hers; that Johnson never wrote such 
execrable stuff as she makes him say. And with 
this last amiable fling he parts from her. 








THE EARLY HISTORY OF CYPRUS. 


Now that our newly acquired Mediterranean 
possession is exciting so much attention among all 
classes of inquirers, it may be of interest to some 
writers on the subject to mention an important 

e in one of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of previous 
translators. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century 
before the Christian era the land of Babylonia was 
ruled over by a monarch named Sar-gina or 
Sargon, This monarch was the founder of a very 
important dynasty in the line of Babylonian 
kings, for it was in his time that the Semitic and 
non-Semitic elements were blended together, and 
the foundation laid of the great Western Asiatic 
powers of Assyria, and the second Babylonian 
empire, 

This Sargon appears to have been a king of 
wonderful energy, for no sooner had he gained the 
throne than he commenced a series of military 
expeditions over the whole of Western Asia. It 
is very curious here to notice the fact that directly 
the Semites, probably of Southern Arabian origin, 
and having tne germs of the modern Bedouin in 
their veins, became united with, and influenced 
by, the Turanian Accadians, the Babylonian 
Empire began very largely to extend its frontiers, 
the dual aims of the Semite being freedom, loco- 
motion, and the means of trade the establish- 
ment of caravan-stations. Considering these facts 
we are not surprised to see the number and import- 
ance of the caravans sent out by this Babylonian 
king. The capital city of this dynasty was Agane, 
probably a little to the north-east of Babylon, and 
perhaps the Agama of the Talmudic writers. In 
his first campaign the king subdued the Elamites, 
the former rulers of Babylonia, and, having 
rendered home affairs straight, he started on an 
expedition against the land of Martu. This land 
of Martu is explained in W. A. I. ii. 51 by 
A-khar-ri-i, the Hebrew > nx, “the west,” and, as 
such, was usually applied to Phcenicia. Indeed, 
we find traces of this word in the name of 
the Phcenician city of Mardotus, the legends of 
which give the reading m7, the name evidently 
derived from the Accadian Martu, “the west.” 
This word is composed of two nominal ideographs 
placed in apposition to one another—mar, a path, 
and tu, the setting sun,”a name well rendered by 
the Semitic Akharri, In his expedition to the 
land of Martu, Sargon states that he destroyed 
the “ four races,” evidently referring to the Syrian 
tribes. This expedition was in his second year ; 
in the fourth and fifth we find him fighting in the 
same region, and also in the sixth year, and it is 
in relation to the campaigns of these years that 
I would call attention to a curious passage, which 
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seems very clearly to point to an invasion of the 
island of Cyprus (W. A. I. iv. pl. xxx. 1):— 
Fourth Year. 
1, m who upon this omen to the Land of Martu 
ad gone 
2. the four races his hand had conquered. 
Fifth Year. 
1. to the land of Martu he had marched 
2. a second time the invasion of his warriors 
3. in the gate of the exit 
4. Sargon, who upon this omen. 
5. his enemy with left hand. Istar 
6. caused him to conquer to his law his enemies were 
fixed. 
Sixth Year. 
1. When the Moon as a lion appears A moon omen 
Sargon who upon this omen 
2. rose up, and an equal or rival he had not against the 
eace of his land, as far as 
3. the lands of the sea of the Setting Sun. he had crossed 
and (‘biri va) the third year as far as the Setting 


Sun. 

4, his hand captured the whole of it. The place first he 
had established. 

5. his images before the Setting Sun 

6. (he set up). Their spoil from the land of the Sea he 
caused to cross. 

From this extract it is very evident that this 
army of Sargon of Agane was away from home 
three years waging war in the regions of northern 
Syria, and Pheenicia, and that in the third year 
they crossed ibiru (7Ay) to the land of the Sea of 
the Setting Sun, which seems certainly to indicate 
Cyprus. The result of this long absence of the 
ruling power is just what was to be expected, a 
revolt in the home kingdom, and a siege of the 
capital city of Agane. It would be somewhat 
hasty to conclude that the early Babylonian ruler 
did reach Cyprus, were it not for some other 
evidence to be deduced from the inscriptions and 
monuments. 

In Bc. 721 the Assyrian throne was occupied 
by a monarch named Sargina, the Sargon of the 
Hebrew writer. Thissmonarch received tribute 
from the kings of the island of “ Yatnana,” the 


Assyrian name of Cyprus, and, after so doing, he 
erected in the island a large monolith with an 
image of himself upon it, and a long inscription 


recording various events of his reign. This monu- 
ment is now in the royal museum at Berlin. 
Sargon, unlike the kings of the middle Assyrian 
empire, had a great amount of Babylonian blood 
in his veins, and, indeed, traces his descent from 
a semi-Babylonian ruler of Assyria, I am very 
much inclined to think that in setting up his 
image in Cyprus he was imitating his illustrious 
predecessor, Sargon of Agane, who, like himself, 
was a usurper, and by this he seems in some 
measure to confirm the conjectured invasion of 
Cyprus in about the nineteenth century p.c. It 
must be remembered that ships were known in 
Babylonia very early, as we have in some of the 
earliest legends mention made of the ships of Ur 
and other cities on or near the Persian Gulf, 

A curious monumental confirmation of this con- 
jecture appears in a cylinder seal discovered by 
General di Cesnola in the treasure temple at 
Kurium. This seal bears an inscription :— 

Abil - Istar 
son of Ilu - balid, 

Servant of tha god Naram - Sin. 
This last line, ‘ Ardu-il Naram-Sin,’—servant of 
the god Naram-Sin,—is of very great importance. 
The son of Sargon of Agane was Naram-Sin, and 
from this it appears that he, like his father, was 
deified and worshipped by the people of after ages. 
Some faithful Babylonian or Assyrian in after 
years, knowing of the early connexion of these 
two god-kings with Cyprus, made the seal a votive 
offering in the temple of Kurium. The seal is of 
hematite, and evidently of early workmanship, 
being covered with figures of men and symbolic 
animals. It is figured in the first plate in the 
Append’x of General di Cesnola’s work. 

W. Sr. C. Boscawen, 








MRS. SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 
InrorMation of the death of Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, the American author and the heroine 





of Edgar Poe’s lines ‘To Helen, has just reached 
me. She died on the 27th ultimo, at her native 
city of Providence, wherein the greater portion 
of her seventy-five years of life had been spent, 
and where her ancestors, the Powers, had resided 
for two centuries or more. To the world at large 
she is merely known as an author of considerable 
talent and rich and varied reading, but, to those 
acquainted with the secret of her inner life, she 
will always be remembered as a brave-hearted 
woman, who for many years endured unrepiningly 
a condition of continuous self-sacrifice and anxiety, 
only paralleled by the intermittent martyrdom of 
Charles Lamb. It could not have failed to com- 
fort her in her last hours to know that the near 
and dear one for whom she had suffered so muck 
had preceded her by some months in her journey 
to the grave. 

A large portion of Mrs. Whitman’s literary 
labour, consisting chiefly of critical articles and 
fugitive verse, is unedited, and she steadfastly 
refused to have republished during her lifetime 
the two volumes by which she is best known in 
the world of letters. In 1853 she collected and 
published at Providence a thick volume of verse, 
entitled ‘Hours of Life and other Poems,’ which 
not only attracted much attention on account of 
its melancholy beauty, but because many of the 
pieces were devoted to the memory of Edgar Poe. 
Tn 1860 Mrs. Whitman drew much more marked 
attention to her admiration for the author of ‘The 
Raven’ by the publication of ‘ Edgar Poe and his 
Critics.’ This impassioned defence of her cele- 
brated countryman created a profound impression 
in American coteries. The reputation which her 
little book so materially helped to clear from 
slander and misrepresentation was consistently 
and devotedly cherished by her to the last, and 
this is no improper moment for me to acknowledge 
that to Mrs. Whitman’s unwearying kindness and 
co-operation is due a considerable portion of the 
data upon which my vindicatory ‘Memoir of Poe’ 
is based. Towards affording a clearer impression 
of her great countryman’s character she furnished 
me with the whole of the romantic history of her 
engagement with Edgar Poe, the cause of the 
rupture of that engagement, and the poet’s corre- 
spondence with her, only stipulating that the 
latter should not be published during her lifetime. 

Of Mrs. Whitman’s noble character and private 
worth and of her many endearing qualities there 
is no room here to speak ; a worthy and enduring 
monument of them, it is to be trusted, will be 
afforded by a suitable record of her life. Her 
literary correspondence was large, and, there is 
good reason to believe, was carefully preserved, 
so that when her memoir is published much of 
interest and novelty may be expected. 

The spontaneous and affecting scene at Mrs. 
Whitman’s fureral, no formal announcement of 
which had, at her special request, been published, 
proved the strong affection she had inspired the 
hearts of many with. Jonn H. Ineram. 








CAPTAIN COOK. 

As some interest appears to have been awakened 
in the relics of the circumnavigator, our readers 
will be glad to know that the British Museum 
Library of Manuscripts contains several volumes 
relating to the fawous voyages performed by Capt. 
Cook during the second half of the last century. 
Awong others the following titles of manuscripts, 
many of which are in Cook’s own handwriting, are 
worthy of record :— 

The Muster Book of H.M.S. Northumberland, 1758— 
1760, with signatures by the Master, afterwards Captain 
Cook. (Add. MS. 28220.) 

The Log-book of the Endeavour, Lieut. Cook, Com- 
mander, May, 1768, to July, 1771. (Add. MS. 8959.) To 
which is a the Register of the seamen of the 
same vessel, notices of their birthplaces, ages, wages, 
&e., 1768. (Add. MS. 8960.) 

A large folio of Charts, Plans, Views, and Drawings, 
taken by Lieut. James Cook, Commander, on board the 
Endeavour, in 1768, 1769, and 1770, all executed in 
Indian ink by Cook himself. This isa very valuable and 
instructive volume of great interest. (Add. MS. 7085.) 

A large folio of Indian ink drawings of Headlands, 
Bays, Islands, &c., by A. Buchan, draughtsman to Mr. 





ee 
Banks, in Capt. Cook’s first voyage, 1768—1770, 
queathed by Sir Joseph Banks. (Add. MS. 15507.) 

An oblong quarto of Sketches and Views, in Indian 
ink and pencil, made by S. Parkinson (?) during Coo’, 
first voyage from Rio de Janeiro to Utuheite, New Zea. 
land, and other places in 1768—1770. This volume y, 
also bequeathed by Sir Joseph Banks. (Add. MS. 9345.) 

A large folio of Indian ink Drawings, illustrative of 
the first voyage, chiefly relating to Otaheite and Ney 
Zealand, by A. Buchan, J. F. Miller, and others. Algo 
be ceutied te Sir Joseph Banks. (Add. MS. 15508.) 

harts of the Eastern Coast of the North Island of 
New Zealand, showing Cook’s track in the Endeayouyy 
1769. These were also bequeathed by Sir Joseph Banks. 
(Add. MS. 11803.) , 

Cook's autograph Log-book of the Endeavour, for part 
of the first voyage, containing entries of occurrences from 
5 Nov. 1768, to 8 Muy, 1769. (Add. MS. 27955.) 

Cook’s autograph Log-book of the Endeavour, for g 
further part of the first voyage, containing the entries 
from 12 Feb. to 23 Sept. 1770. (Add. MS. 27885.) 

“The Resolution’s Quarter Bill, James Cook, Esq, 
Commander,” xot dated, and a Muster Table of the Rego. 
lution, Nov. 1771, to June, 1772. (Add. MS. 27958.) 

A Letter from Cook to ——, enclosing part of his 
journal for 1772, dated Mile End, 16 Feb. sine anno, 
(Add. 27889. ff. 27—82.) 

Cook’s autograph Log-book and Journal, in the Rego. 
lution, during his second voyage: 13 July, 1772, to 
10 Nov. 1774, to which is prefixed an account of fitti 
out the expedition from 28 Nov. 1771. (Add. MS. 27886.) 

A copy, not identical, but iater and abridged, of Cook’s 
Log-book and Journal as above, in the Resolution, from 
30 Nov. 1771, to 28 Dec. 1774. At the end of this M8, 
is the route of the Resolution and Adventure, 10 June, 
1773, to 17 Oct. 1774, of which the last leaf is in the 
handwriting of Capt. Cook. (Add. MS. 27887.) 

Cook’s autograph account of his second voyage, April, 
1772, to July, 1774, as prepared by him for publication, 
(Add. MS. 27888.) 

Cook's autograph Table of Contents (Introduction), 
and Preface to his Journal of Voyage. (Add. MS. 27889, 
folios 1—26.) 

A large folio of Charts, Views of Headlands, Xc., taken 
during Cook’s voyage in the Resolution through the 
Pacific and Southern Ocean in 1772—1774. (Add. MS, 
15500.) 

A Map of Cook’s voyage in 1772—1775. (Add. MS, 

5331. 

Journal of Capt. Furneaux in the Adventure, in com- 
pany with the Resolution, in Covok’s second voyage, 
13 July, 1772, to& March, 1773. This MS. has correc- 
tions in the handwriting of Capt. Cook. ( Add. MS. 27890.) 

Part of Cook's autograph Log-book of the Resolution, 
extending from 16 Oct. 1773, to the close of the voyage, 
28 July, 1775. (Add. MS. 27956.) 

Original letters of Capt. Cook to Dr. Douglas, dated 
from Mile End, 4 January to 23 June, 1776. (MS. Eger- 
ton, 2180. ff. 1—18.) 

Cook’s Journal of his third voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
10 Feb. 1776, to 6 Jan. 1779. A fair copy in the auto- 
graph of the Captain. This forms the substance of 
Vols. I. II. of ‘A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean,’ &c., 
3 vols. 4to. 1784, prepared for the press by Dr. John 
Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle and of Salisbury. 
(MS. Egerton, 2177 A.) 

Journal of the third voyage, 10 Feb. 1776, to 17 Jan. 
1779, re-written by Dr. Douglas for publication, with an 
Introduction by Dr. Douglas and a chart. 2 vols, (Eger- 
ton, 2178, 2179.) 

Secret instructions for Capt. Cook, Commander of the 
sloop Resolution, 6 July, 1776. Signed by the Lords of 
the Admiralty. (Egerton, 2177 B. ff. 5—12.) 

A large folio collection of Sketches and Coloured 
Drawings made by J. Webber, who acted as draughtsman 
to the expedition during Cook’s third voyage in 1776— 
1780. Seme of them appear to be the rough sketches 
for the drawings in Add. MSS, 15513, 15514. (Add. MS, 
17277.) 

Two large port‘olios, containing nearly a hundred 
Indian ink Drawings, many coloured, by J. Webber, 
during Cook’s third voyage to the South Seas, 1777— 
1779. These were presented to the British Museum by 
ihe Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, (Add. M& 
15513, 15514.) 

Fragment of Capt. Cook’s Log-book on his third voyage 
to the Pacific, 28 Nov. 1778, to 17 Jan. 1779. In the 
handwriting of the Captain. (MS, Egerton, 2177 B. folios 
1—4.) 

Letter to Sir J. Pringle from J. Cook, respecting the 
successful means taken by him to prevent scurvy among 
the crew of the Resolution. This contains some very 
practical and simple remedies, which appear to have 
been attended with entire satisfaction. 1t is signed, but 
not dated. (Add. MS. 8945. fo. 58.) 

Two large folio volumes containing a collection of Draw- 
ings by A. Buchan, 8. Parkinson, and J. F. Miller, in 
Cook’s first voyage, 1768—1771 ; and of Prints published 
in the second and third voyages, 1772—1780. (Add. MS. 
23920, 23921.) 


It is interesting to add, in conclusion, that the 
compass of the Endeavour was in possession of the 
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dato Mr. J. J. Bennett, F.R.S., keeper of the Botan- 
ical collections in the British Museum. 





Mr, Allingham sends us an alteration in the 
verses which we published a fortnight ago, involv- 
ing the insertion of another line. Verses 3 to 8 
now run as follows :— 

Lo, re-embodied now by Woolner’s art, 

The bold and honest Spirit ! who once more 
Will voyage to that Australasian shore 

The fog-bank show’d him, lifted suddenly ; 
Bearing a message, without tongue or pen, 
As brief, as full, as English words could say. 








Literary Grossip. 

Ir is rumoured that a new volume of lyrical 
poems by Mr. Tennyson may be expected 
shortly to make its appearance. 

Mr. Rassam has returned from Constan- 
tinople: the antiquities acquired during his 
mission are expected soon. 

TuE forthcoming Part III. of the Oriental 
Series of Fac-similes issued by the Palzo- 
graphical Society, under the editorship of Dr. 
W. Wright, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 
will contain a fine collection of Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Syriac, Hebrew, and Coptic plates. The San- 
scrit portion consists of three plates, taken 
from dated MSS. brought from Nepaul. The 
first is a part of the Ashtasahasrika, dated a.p. 
1015; the second the Saravali of Kalyana- 
varman, A.D. 1286; and the third a specimen 
of the Kalachakra-tantra, a.r. 1446. These 
facsimiles add considerably to the stock of 
dated Sanscrit texts. Arabic language and 
literature contributes five plates :—A very old 
Royal Patent or Privilege, a.p. 886-884, of 
the reign Ahmad-ibn-Talin in Egypt; a page 
of the Siktu ’z-Zand, by the poet Abu ’l-Ala- 
il-Maarri, a.D. 1082-3, this copy written by a 
pupil of the grammarian At-Tibrizi, and carry- 
ing the autograph signature of that famous 
commentator ; a leaf from the Kitabu ’l-Harag’ 
of Yahya ‘ibn ’Adam, dated a.p. 1096, from 
M. Schefer’s collection; another from the 
Kamil of ’Al-Mubarrad, dated a.p. 1167; and 
a page from the Wafayatu ‘1’ A‘yan, a.p. 1257, 
the manuscript in this case being the auto- 
graph of the author, ’1bn Hallikan. 


THE single specimen of Syriac writing in- 
corporated into this part of the publication 
is very interesting, by reason of its great 
antiquity. It is a paye of the Pentateuch in 
the British Museum, dated a.p. 464, notably 
the oldest actually dated Biblical manuscript 
known to be in existence, being of nearly the 
same age as the undated Codex Alexandrinus. 
Hebrew writing is represented by two ex- 
amples: a plate of a fine old copy of the former 
and latter Prophets, of the twelfth century, 
with valuable Massorethic notes; and a leaf 
of “ Hagiographa,” a.pD. 1347, from an elegant 
manuscript which is remarkably worthy the 
attention of Orientalists, as it contains the only 
complete copy in Europe of the Targiim of the 
Chronicles : it has been edited by D. Wilkins. 
The Coptic plate concludes the part about to 
be issued. It is a specimen of the Pistis 
Sophia, of the seventh century, an ancient 
Gnostic work, which has been ascribed, though 
erroneously, to Valentinus. The editor pur- 
poses to give in the next number specimens of 
Tibetan writing, and a page from a Mandaitic 
manuscript. 

_ Tue Palwographical Society announces in 
its annual report that it is believed that the 
objects of the Society will be accomplished 








within five more years. A sufficient series of 
examples will have been published by that 
time. 

Mr. ArtHUR ARNOLD is preparing for 
publication in the autumn a volume of papers 
to be entitled ‘ Practical Politics.” 


Messrs. ABEL Heywoop & Son, of Man- 
chester, have in preparation a new edition 
of the late Canon Parkinson’s ‘Old Church 
Clock,’ which has long been out of print and 
scarce. It will contain a number of illustra- 
tions by local artists, and a biographical intro- 
duction by Mr. John Evans, Canon Parkin- 
son till his decease was Vice-President of the 
Chetham Society. 

A GERMAN translation, by Dr. Haller, of 
Mr. Morley’s book on Compromise will shortly 
be published. 

Messrs. Hansarp’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers for June, 1878, includes 
forty-six Reports and Papers, thirty-five Bills, 
and thirty Papers by Command. Among the 
Reports will be found the Second Report of 
the Committee on Commons, with Evidence ; 
a Return relating to the Artisans’ Dwelling 
Acts; a Return showing the amount of 
Money authorized by the Local Government 
Board to be borrowed by Local Authorities ; 
and the Report, with Evidence, of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of Mechanical Power on 
Tramways. There are also the Third Annual 
Report of the Public Works Loan Board, and 
the Finance and Revenue Accounts of India 
for 1876-77, with Estimates for 1877-78. 
Of the Bills, ten are confirmations of Pro- 
visional Orders, and fifteen are amended 
copies, or what may be called Parliamentary 
Revises. Among the Papers by Command 
attention should be called to the Forty-fourth 
Report on National Education in Ireland ; to 
the Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Scotland; to the Report of the 
Commissioners on Copyright; and to the 
Twenty-fifth Report of the Commissioners on 
Charities in England and Wales, 


Tue Council of the Folk-Lore Society have 
now decided on their publications for the en- 
suing year. The first issue of the ‘ Folk-Lore 
Record’ will contain a paper by Mr. Ralston 
on Folk Tales, a collection of West Sussex 
Folk-Lore by Mrs. Latham, and a selection of 
notes from the valuable collection of Mr. Thoms 
and other sources. Besides this the Council 
have decided to print a Lansdowne MS. in the 
British Museum by Aubrey the antiquary, the 
first part of which will be issued this year, 
edited by Mr. Thiselton Dyer ; the first part of 
Mr. Pfoundes’s ‘ Nursery Tales of Japan’ will 
also be issued. The Bibliography is now 
under the care of Mr. Satchell, who has been 
engaged on the subject for some years, and has 
offered the results of his labours to the Society. 


Brucscu-Bey is at present in Berlin, com- 
pleting his Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Egypt. He has purchased a large estate at 
Gratz, in Austria. 

Dr. Grisesacn, Vice-Consul at Jassy, is 
preparing a German version of Chinese tales 
which have been translated from the Kin koo 
ké kwan, a collection of small stories. 


Mr. Princes, of the British Museum, has 
discovered amongst the terra-cotta tablets 
acquired by the late George Smith some of the 
eleventh year of Cambyses, a higher date in 





the reign of that monarch than any hitherto 
known from monumental sources. 


THE Frankfort Conference of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations meets, from the 20th to the 24th of 
August, at Frankfort. The Conference will 
hold its sittings at the Saalbau; and the in- 
augural meeting will take place on Tuesday, 
the 20th. 


Messrs. ALLEN & Co. will publish shortly a 
Turkish manual, by Captain C. F. Mackenzie, 
late of H.M. Consular Service. 


THE Times announces the death, in Savoy, 
of Miss Winkworth, the well-known translator 
of German hymns. 


THE last number of the Theologische Zeit- 
schrift contains an elaborate review of Dr. 
Neubauer’s edition of the Book of Tobit, by 
Prof. Schiirer. He differs from our view, 
and agrees with the editor that the present 
Chaldee text in a fuller form was that upon 
which Jerome made his translation. 


ForEMostT among the matters which will be 
discussed at the third session of the French 
Provincial Congress of Orientalists, to begin 
at Lyons on the 24th of August, will be the 
results of the recent governmental mission of 
the President, M. Emile Guimet, to the ex- 
treme East, whence he has brought back a 
‘arge collection of documents relating to 
Oriental religions. Dr. Birch, Mr. N. Triibner, 
and Dr. Rost are the delegates for Great 
Britain. 

SEVERAL correspondents have pointed out 
to us that in the ‘ People of Turkey,’ reviewed 
in last week’s Atheneum, the story of the Bul- 
garian peasant who held that payment for tooth- 
drawing should be in direct proportion to the 
time occupied by the operation is nothing 
more than an old Joe Miller in a Bulgarian 
dress. 


Amonc the French publications of the week 
are ‘Marier sa Fille,’ by Henry Gréville; 
‘ L’Orpheline,’ by Madame Paul de Molénes ; 
‘Voyage au Pays des Brahmes,’ by Louis 
Jacolliot ; and ‘ Bibliothéque Liturgique: De- 
scription des Livres de Liturgie, imprimés aux 
XV° et XVI° Siécles, faisant partie de la Bib- 
liothéque de §. A. R. Mgr. Charles-Louis de 
Bourbon (Comte de Villafranca),’ by Anatole 
Alés, Ancien Bibliothécaire de Son Altesse. 


M. E. Rotter of Paris has just brought out 
in Hebrew the history of the Franco-German 
war and the two sieges of Paris in 1870-71. 


WE have received a catalogue of 301 dupli- 
cates of early prints of Luther’s, Melanch- 
thon’s, Zwingli’s, and Erasmus’s minor tracts, 
which the University Library of Heidelberg 
possesses. The authorities would be willing 
to sell them in a lump or to exchange them 
for books which the Heidelberg Library does 
not possess, 


Two important essays have appeared on the 
Zendavesta. One by M. C. de Harlez (the 
translator of the Avesta), is published in the 
last number of the Journal Asiatique, with 
the title ‘Des Origines du Zoroastrisme.’ 
The author rejects the comparative method 
of M. J. Darmesteter employed in his book, 
‘Ormuzd et Ahriman.’ The second is by 


M. Barthélémy St.- Hilaire, published in 
the last number of the Journal des Savants. 
The latter is not yet finished. 
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Tue last number of the Bulletino di Archeo- 
logia e Storia Dalmata contains an inedited 
Latin inscription, found in a most beautiful 
state of preservation at Starigrad di Obbro- 
vazzo (supposed to be identical with the 
“Oprotia of Ptolemy and the Ortopala of 
Pliny). It is dedicated to the mother of 
Tiberius by Lusius Volusius Saturninus, son 
of the Consul in the year 12 B.c., whom 
Tacitus (Ann. iii. 30) styles “insignis vir.” 

A RECENT number of the Transactions of 
the Academy of Munich contains an elaborate 
article by Dr. Lauth, on the date of 1184 a.p. 
given by Eratosthenes as that of the fall of 
Troy. The author says that the calculation is 
made out from Egyptian documents. Dr. 
Lauth tries even to prove that five Homeric 
personages at least are Egyptian kings, who 
mark a chronological period. Thus IIpsrevs 
is identical with Ramses the Third, who is 
called “ Pruti,” NecAevs with Ramses the 
Ninth. Another important contribution to 
ancient chronology is H. von Pessl’s book, ‘ Das 
chronologische System Manetho’s.’ 


A prospectus has been shown to us of 
“The Literary Production Committee,” which 
proposes to give to the- manuscripts of un- 
known authors that attention which the Pro- 
spectus alleges that publishers do not pay, and 
it is added that “the prizes in the literary con- 
test nowadays are perhaps the grea »at in any 
profession ; for instance, 8,000/. was paid to 
Miss Evans for ‘ Romola,.’” The names of this 
“ committee” are not given, but “ amateurs” 
can become “honorary members” by paying 
“the sum of five guineas for entrance and 
subscription.” ‘ Amateurs” may be quite 
sure that, if they can write novels half as able 
as ‘ Romola,’ publishers will be only too happy 
to read their MSS., and charge them nothing 
for so doing. 








SOIENCE 


~~. 


West Yorkshire : an Account of its Geology, 
Physical Geography and Botany. By J. 
W. Davis, F.G.S., and F. A. Lees, F.L.S. 
(Reeve & Co.) 


Tus book adds another to the excel- 
lent topographical manuals of England 
whick have seen the light in recent years. 
The increasing love of natural history 
and archeological research in most cases 
prompts the writing of these local his- 
tories; and it is well that old monuments 
should be adequately described, plants and 
animals catalogued, uncommon phraseology 
and customs chronicled, before railroads 
destroy the main features of a district, and 
primary education reduces its inhabitants to 
the standard of their neighbours. In the 
matter of geology, what Prof. Phillips did so 
ably for Yorkshire as a whole has now been 
admirably performed by Mr. Davis for the 
West Riding ; while Mr. Baker’s book on the 
botany and physical geography of the North 
Riding seems to have furnished the motif for 
Mr. Lees’s chapters. Perhaps no district in 
England is so little known as north-west York- 
shire. It is remote, craggy, inaccessible to 
the ordinary tourist. The wide stretch of 


hill and dale between Pately Bridge, Settle, 
and Hawes Junction, resembles north-west 
Cornwall in its exemption from the locomo- 


tive’s roar and screech, and yet contains some 
of the finest scenery in the kingdom : 
*‘ Ingleborough hill, Pendle and Pennygent, 

Should named be the highest betwixt our Tweed 

and Trent,” 
says Drayton, and Pendle Hill is on the con- 
fines of this tract which contains the other 
two. It is thus of extreme importance that 
the geology and botany of “the wide West 
Riding” should have been surveyed by such 
competent observers as our authors. 

A glance at the map shows how natural are 
the West Riding’s bounds. South and south- 
west rise high moorlands, part of the back- 
bone of England, from which the streams 
flow into the North Sea. To the south-east 
it runs below the great woollen marts and the 
cutlery works of Sheffield to the Derwent, 
thence stretching by Bawtry to the Post- 
Tertiary marshes and peat-bogs of Hatfield 
Chase, Thorne and Goole. The Ouse, with its 
estuarine gravels and sands, forms its limit on 
the north-east, while towards the north the 
boundary is carried over Cam Fell, Great and 
Little Whernside, to the Ure and Ripon. This 
large tract of 2,669 square miles presents a 
rich and varied field for both geologist and 
botanist. With regard to the fossiliferous 
strata of the British Isles Mr. Davis 
patriotically remarks: “If the whole of the 
county be taken we have all the great 
divisions well represented except the two last, 
the Cambrian and Laurentian, thus presenting 
in so small an area a more glorious epitome of 
the strata composing the earth’s crust than can 
be found in any other locality of similar, or 
even much larger, extent in the world.” And 
Mr. Lees triumphantly points to the forty-five 
species of plants found in West Yorkshire 
which are unknown in North Yorkshire, 
against its thirty-five species “not known (for 
certain) in the West Riding.” 

By way of tempting our readers to follow 
us through the varied geology of this West 
Thirding (as the Northmen named it) the 
following description of its south-west limits 
at once exemplifies the descriptive power of 
the book and shows what a delightful region it 
is to all lovers of nature. 


“The country, through the district already 
described, forms an elevated plateau of moorlands, 
intersected by rich grassy valleys. The higher 
portions are covered by heather and _bilberry 
bushes, where the surface is formed on grit rocks ; 
and where limestone prevails, grassy mountain 
pastures are generally found. The deep valleys in 
the grit country usually have a stream at the 
bottom. They are well cultivated and are studded 
with towns or hamlets. The moors generally 
terminate westward in an abrupt gritstone escarp- 
ment, below which is a slope of shale. Those 
edges are often wholly or partially hidden by a 
thick growth of wood, mainly stunted oak, 
sycamore and birch trees, with a close under- 
‘growth of hazel and bracken. The slope of shale 
in the lower part is usually cultivated, and 
presents a covering of rich green grass or 
luxuriant cereals. The valleys often have the 
appearance of long alluvial flats, being filled up 
to their present level by the morainic matter and 
ice drift of a glacial age, the soil above this is 
usually deep and rich, and proportionately fertile. 
Numerous examples may be found in the upper 
parts of Airedale, Wharfedale, Calderdale, and the 
valleys of the Derwent and its tributaries. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than these valleys, 
unfortunately so little known, though so near the 
great manufacturing centres of the country. They 





present scenes which have a character peculiarly 








their own, and which can scarcely be surpassed in 
any other part of England.” 


The great inequalities of the north-west 
part of the Riding are mainly due to the 
Craven and Pennine faults, as they are called, 
which run respectively east and west and 
north and south through the Silurian rocks 
of the district. The most convenient as wel} 
as natural method of surveying the geology 
is to proceed from this corner across the county 
towards the debouchure of Ouse and Trent 
into Humber, and it will be found by a glance 
at a geological map that the systems crop out 
in successive bands towards the German Ocean, 
Beginning then near Sedbergh with the 
Silurians, these consist of a great thickness 
of slates, flag-stones, and limestones, with 
characteristic fossils. In Garsdale and the 
valley of the Ribble red conglomerates are 
deposited unconformably on these Silurian rocks, 
Next appears the great carboniferous system, 
running to an immense thickness, and laid 
down when the country was at a much lower 
level than it now is. It comprises two large 
patches of mountain limestone, enclosing, as 
it were, the Yoredale series, sandstones and 
shales, which it is Prof. Phillips’s special glory 
to have mapped out. Passing further east 
from this series, which runs to a thickness 
of about a thousand feet on Whernside, and 
which Mr. Davis describes with much fulness, 
we come to the Millstone Grit. These rocks 
occupy in the West Riding a larger area than 
any other formation, stretching in a broad 
band from Nidderdale and Kirkby Malzeard 
along the Pennine. chain to the borders of 
Derbyshire and Cheshire. Mr. Davis lays 
them out in four groups. The lower coal 
measures extend over half the length which 
the Millstone Grits cover, reaching from the 
country near Sheffield on the south north- 
wards to Penistone, Halifax, and Denholme. 
These strata are locally known as “ Ganister” 
or ‘‘Calliard,” and contain beds of valuable 
fire-clays, which are extensively worked. This 
Ganister is full of the roots of Stigmaria, and 
evidently formed the ground on which the 
coal Flora grew. The upper coal measures are 
embraced in the arms of the lower, much as 
they are in the clasp of the Millstone Grit, and 
comprise all the coal measures and seams of 
the West Riding, from the Silkstone coal near 
Sheffield to the Blocking and Barcelona coal 
respectively, west and east of Leeds. At 
Middleton, above the Silkstone coal is a thin 
band of fossil fish (Megalicthys, Holoptychius, 
&c.). The Permian system, with its sand- 
stones and gypsum, runs eastward of the coal 
measures in a thin strip, seldom more than 
four miles in breadth, from end to end of the 
Riding. Its different groups are well divided 
by Mr. Davis. Visitors to Knaresborough will 
remember the red hues which the rocks of this 
system assume on the banks of the Nidd. Its 
small grained dolomite has been largely 
quarried for York Minster and the churches of 
Beverley and Ripon, while Londoners may see 
it in the Houses of Parliament. The long 
strip of the Riding which yet remains east- 
ward may be fairly portioned out between the 
Triassic system and Post-Tertiary deposits. 
The Keuper sandstone, forming one of the three 
members of the Triassic system, perhaps does 
not exist in West Yorkshire; but the Bunter 
sandstone occurs every here and there through- 
out this district in small patches, which 
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coalesce in two large ones just west of York. 
Mr. Davis explains the origin of the curious 
crater-like depressions exhibited in this forma- 
tion near Ripon (p. 193). His account of the 
tills and gravels of the Glacial Period, and the 
estuarine beds of the Vale of York, river 
terraces, and alluvial deposits near the Humber, 
which constitute the Post-Tertiary Period, 
strikes us as most clear. He shows how two 
huge glaciers probably passed over the north- 
west corner of our Riding, leaving everywhere 
their characteristic handiwork on the rocks, 
and depositing such blocks as may yet be 
seen at Norber. The boulder clay, evidently 
derived from one of these glaciers which tra- 
versed Stainmoor, is only found in the district 
drained by Ure and Swale. In the post- 
glacial deposits the estuarine beds hold the 
first place. They extend down the valley of 
the Ouse into Lincolnshire, containing the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and reindeer bones 
usually found in such beds. The warp clay, 
a peculiarity of this district, succeeds; it is 
probably derived from the disintegration of 
the Holderness coast. In the Goole and 
Crowle deposits occur, as also might be ex- 
pected, forest beds containing stumps of willow 
and Scotch fir cx situ. Lacustrine deposits 
and river terraces, holding bones amongst their 
gravels, overlie them. Lastly come cave 
deposits, notably the Victoria Cave, near 
Settle, which disclose the familiar quadrupeds 
of our own day, charcoal, fragments of pottery, 
and traces of man. Such is the varied ground 
covered by this book. With its coloured geo- 
logical maps and sections, and lucid directions, 
no greater treat for a geologist can be conceived 


than a pedestrian ramble through the West 


Riding. A full table of the geological and 
geographical works which have been published 
since the end of the seventeenth century is 
appended. Thus the student can see, year by 
year, the progress of our knowledge of the 
West Riding’s physical geography. Ample 
lists of the fossils of each formation are given, 
and, what is high praise, amongst such a 
crowd of unusual names we have scarcely 
detected a single misprint. 

Mr. Lees has taken the second part of this 
book, the botany of the Riding. By dint of 
a coloured map of the river basins, a glance 
here too shows its various florulas. He 
divides the district into ten characteristic 
areas, and tabulates the distinctive plants of 
each. It seems surprising at the first blush 
that such rough and apparently unattractive 
ground for plants should bear a rich Flora, but 
a moment’s reflection shows that this very 
diversity of natural features is the prime cause 
of its floral wealth. More than nine hundred 
species of the higher plant forms are truly 
indigenous. Over and above the usual causes 
of the limitation of species, the possession of a 
tidal river board, the extent of surface ranging 
from the sea-level to an altitude of 2,400 feet, 
and the position of its mountain range, with 
long river valleys, gentle slopes open to the 
north winds, and a yet gentler descent to the 
west, result in two distinct climates in the 
West Riding. All this contributes to its rear- 
ing a diversity of plants. Towards the North 
Sea a multitude of species belonging to the 
Germanic type are found. For exhaustive 
lists of the plants of every district of the 
Riding we must refer to the book itself, and 
will only notice in conclusion a few curiosities 





of the subject. In the arbitrary line of sepa- 
ration from Notts towards the south-east, 
some fifty square miles, which really belong to 
the valley of the Trent, are included in West 
Yorkshire, and this region of gently undulating 
country is remarkable for the abundance and 
fineness of its yew trees, which are evidently 
indigenous and form the most conspicuous 
feature in the landscape. In the damp 
western valleys of the Riding may be seen 
that beautiful little plant Wahlenbergia hede- 
racea. It is distinctively a creature of the 
Atlantic mists, and never blooms so freely as 
in the Cornish combes. Potentilla Norvegica 
is a good instance of a naturalized foreigner. 
It occurs in the utmost profusion in the 
Wakefield Canal, and again near Leeds, having 
probably been introduced with the piles used 
for strengthening the banks. In the neighbour- 
hood of Arncliffe Cypripedium calceolus main- 
tains a precarious vitality. Two flowers were 
observed in 1876, both of which unfortunately 
withered without being fertilized. A rare fern 
of Western type (Asplenium lanceolatum), 
occurs in the Don district, which Mr. Lees 
regards as indigenous. It may, however, be 
due to introduction, like the still more un- 
common ‘‘London pride” (Saxifraga umbrosa), 
found nowhere but in South-west Ireland and 
the Settle district. This, in point of geological 
age, is the oldest plant in the kingdom, and is 
a remnant of the Atlantic Flora of North 
Spain. Mr. Lees proudly claims it as a native 
of his Riding, but Sir W. Hooker denies that 
it is really wild in any English or Scotch 
station. Three maritime plants, Plantago, 
Silene, and Armeria maritima, lingering on 
high cliffs in situations far inland, curiously 
attest the truth of Mr. Davis’s science ; and, 
lastly, it is worth while naming one or two 
extreme rarities to be found in the Riding, 
Actea spicata, Polemonium ceruleum, Bartsia 
Alpina, and Carex paradoxa. Mr. Lees’s 
work is a worthy pendant to his colleague’s, 
and has resulted in a book which is tho- 
rough. For resident or pedestrian alike, this 
history of the West Yorkshire strata and 
plants will prove most useful. We wish 
the same careful treatment were applied to 
several other interesting English districts 
where local observers are at present toiling in 
the dark. 








A Practical Treatise on the Steam-Engine. By 

Arthur Rigg. (Spon.) 

AttnoucH Mr. Rigg’s handsome volume is 
entitled a practical treatise, nothing can be 
more just than the remarks which he makes 
upon due relation between theory and prac- 
tice—a rock on which so many mechanists 
split. “It must be always remembered,” he 
truly says, “that what is called practical ex- 
perience -accomplishes nothing, and never in- 
vents any improvement unless allied with 
inventive ability, and supported by some 
acquaintance with those physical laws which 
govern all engineering practice.” 

Regarding a steam-engine ‘“‘as the best 
mechanical arrangement which has yet been 
made for the conversion of heat into work,” 
which is a good philosophical definition, Mr. 
Rigg points out that, owing to the rapid im- 
provement in every feature of design, and in 
details of construction, early rules and propor- 
tions have for the most part become obsolete ; 
and the older class of books are not only de- 





fective, as giving no account of late inven- 
tions, but to some extent untrustworthy. The 
author has written the treatise before us with 
the aim of describing various examples of 
fixed steam-engines, without entering on the 
subject of locomotive or marine practice. The 
text is illustrated by two hundred bold and 
intelligible diagrams ; and ninety-six full-page 
lithographic plates, containing some hundreds 
of illustrations, give much and valuable infor- 
mation about the present condition of modern 
engineering as regards the steam-engine. Mr. 
Rigg has omitted such new forms of engines, 
or attempts at engines, as he considers not to 
have reached a stage of progress in which 
they are proved to possess any advantage 
over older types. He has used, whenever he has 
found it practicable, graphic methods of cal- 
culation and of exposition, in lieu of mathe- 
matical formule, to which, we quite agree with 
him, the English working engineer has an ob- 
stinate dislike. 

The first chapter deals with systems of 
measurement, and Mr. Rigg valiantly stands 
up for the two-foot rule. He then treats of 
force and motion. In chapter iii. he enters 
on the main subject of the book, and pro- 
nounces the horizontal steam-engine to be the 
best type hitherto attained. After describing 
several examples of this form of machine, he 
treats in successive chapters of cylinder, piston, 
and piston-rod ; of the slide-valve; of connecting 
rods ; of the cross-head ; of parallel motions ; 
of cranks and excentrics ; of shafts, keys, and 
hammers; of pedestals and wall-boxes; of 
the fly-wheel; of governors; of condensers ; 
of spanners and nuts; and of the indi- 
cator and its diagrams. A chapter given 
to the influence of the velocity of re- 
ciprocating parts of steam-engines, one 
descriptive. of the illustrations, and one on 
heat and steam, complete the book. It will 
be seen that the sequence given, which is that 
of the author, is somewhat irregular and 
arbitrary. The last chapter would seem, by 
its position, to have been an afterthought. 
The utility of the book would have been 
greatly increased if the descriptions of the 
illustrations had pointed out more fully the 
object contemplated by each special design, 
and the degree in which that object has been 
attained. This, indeed, has been done to 
some extent; but a greater development of this 
part of the work would have been advantage- 
ous. Thus, we have drawings of a Cornish 
pumping-engine ; but, though we have to 
express approval of a good index, we do not 
find there the word “duty,” nor do we find 
in the volume any information as to the re- 
markable economy which has been long claimed 
for the performance of this type of engine. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Rigg’s work 
must be regarded as a valuable addition to 
that important professional library which 
Messrs. Spon are to be congratulated for pro- 
viding for the public in so spirited a manner. 
The book is handsomely half-bound, which is 
a very useful mode of issuing a volume of 
the size and value of this ‘ Practical Treatise 
on the Steam-Engine.’ 





The Gardener’s Assistant, Practical and Scientific, 
&c. By Robert Thompson. Second Edition. 
Edited by Thomas Moore. (Edinburgh, Blackie.) 

Taovau called a second edition, this is to a large 

extent a new book, and a great one in more senses 
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than one. Robert Thompson was one of that race 
who have made Scotch gardeners notorious, and 
among Scotch gardeners not one, we venture to 
say, ever had a more thorough knowledge of his 
art, and, within certain limits, of the science 
upon which the art is based, than he. Plodding 
and laborious, he was ever at work accumulating 
information from books and storing up facts which 
he won for himself by his own keen observation. 
The first edition of his book amply proved what 
we are now saying. Lindley’s ‘Theory of Horti- 
culture,’ the book on which its author prided him- 
self beyond all his other works, not even except- 
ing the ‘ Vegetable Kingdom, owed much to the 
patient toil and accurate observation of Robert 
Thompson. For many years he was the faithful 
servant of the Horticultural Society of London ; 
valued by all who knew him for the extent and 
variety of his knowledge, which was always 
at the service of those that sought it. Thomp- 
son was modest and retiring ; he died poor, and 
but for this book, would be speedily forgotten. 
His work remains, however, the soundest and 
best guide to practical gardening that has been 
published in our times. In the present edition 
much has been added to bring the book up to 
the knowledge, the practice, the taste, or the 
whims of the day. The editor and his coadjutors 
have rendered the book in its practical aspects a 
veritable encyclopedia, to which all may turn who 
wish to have the best and soundest information 
on the practice of gardening. The science of 
gardening is very wide in its scope—geology, 
chemistry, meteorology, physics, vegetable physio- 
logy, botany proper, all these constitute the prin- 
ciples of gardening and agriculture. An ideal 
gardener should have, at least, an elementary 
knowledge of these sciences, enough to stimulate 
his observation, supply good reasons for his prac- 
tice, lessen or explain difficulties, and suggest 
remedies or improvements in practice. Thompson 
in his day was fairly abreast of the times in 
scientific matters, and his book contained a suffi- 
cient summary for practical purposes, while in 
meteorological matters it was invested with the 
dignity pertaining to the record of original in- 
vestigations. It is precisely in this department 
that the present edition fails, The scientific por- 
tion has apparently been left pretty much as 
Thompson left it s quarter of a century ago, and 
little or nothing of the immense advance that 
has been made in vegetable physiology through the 
investigations of German and French naturalists, and 
in this country through the labours of Mr. Darwin 
more particularly, is reflected in these pages. It 
is hard to make a gardener, or any other mere 
craftsman, for the matter of that, see the bearing 
of scientific discoveries on his art. The writings 
of scientific men are, for the most part, as sealed 
books to him, or if he have them forced on his 
attention they seem too abstruse for his compre- 
hension, and are more likely to be treated with 
ridicule than respect. It should be the province 
of a book like the present to bridge over the gulf 
between the theorist and the practical man, and 
the key-stone to the bridge in this instance is 
the demonstration of the direct application of 
scientific observation to practical work. How 
largely, indeed, scientific observation, conscious or 
unconscious, influences the practice of the most 
successful gardeners can be known only to those 
who themselves take an intelligent interest in 
plants and their culture. From our present point 
of view we may ask, have Mr. Darwin’s numerous 
publications on Vegetable Physiology no bearing 
on practical gardening? Is it possible that those 
long-continued and elaborate experiments on 
hybridization, with their striking results, have no 
interest for the practical gardener? Are the 
modern researches into the “migrations” and 
transformations of food substances in the plant 
of no value from a practical point of view? Do 
not the new views about vegetable digestion which 
follow as the result of the experiments on the so- 
called insectivorous plants furnish matter at least 
for the consideration of the intelligent workman ? 
Are not the life-history of the potato fungus, the 





discovery of its sexuality, of its resting spore and 
the places where it rests, the varied forms into 
which it is ultimately resolved according to cir- 
cumstances—of the highest moment to practical 
cultivators? We venture to think they are, and 
we cannot but think that an opportunity of putting 
these newly gained facts before the practical man 
in a form intelligible to him—in a form which 
would secure his attention—has been lost. To be 
sure the book, as it is, is a large one, and it is 
probable that the publishers found themselves 
obliged to fix a limit. Had the showy but crude 
and costly chromo-lithographs—much inferior, by 
the way, tothosein the former edition—been omitted, 
had sundry woodcuts, which have done duty in 
other publications before, and which are of little 
use in any case, been left out, and the labour, 
space, and cost expended on them been devoted to 
the rewriting of the theoretical portion of this 
volume, a more satisfactory result would have 
been attained. But when criticism of this kind 
has expended itself there still remains a duty for 
the critic to fulfil, and that is, so to speak of the 
book as a whole as to ensure—so far as his 
recommendation can effect that end—that it find a 
place in every garden library. 


Abstracts of Specifications of Patents applied for 
from 1854 to 1866. Metals, Part II. Section I. 
Illustrated by Copies from the Original Draw- 
ings. Prepared in the Patent Office attached 
to the Registrar-General’s Department, Mel- 
bourne. By Richard Gibbs, Registrar-General 
of Victoria. (Melbourne, by authority.) 

Ir is always satisfactory when the echo or reflec- 

tion of any work, thoroughly and honestly done 

at home, comes back from the confines of that 

Greater Britain which stretches to the Antipodes. 

We have before us an instance of this nature, 

which has a literary as well as a mechanical in- 

terest. No one who has not had the opportunity 
of contrasting the ease with which ample informa- 
tion can now be obtained by any intending 
patentee on the subject of his claim with the 
difficulty experienced in a research before the 
date of the abstracting and indexing of patent 
specifications commenced by Mr. Bennet Wood- 
croft, can form any idea how much the class of 
inventors owes to that gentleman and to his 
assistants. Forty years ago the obtaining of a 
patent was not only a more costly affair than it is 
at present, but it was a matter in which the in- 
ventor was almost entirely at the mercy of the 
patent agent whom he happened to consult. No 
means existed by which any persons but those 
who had made patents a special study could 
ascertain whether an invention was new, even as 
far as application for previous protection went. 
And, as a rule, the onus of showing that a claim, 
when made, must prove invalid by reason of prior 
application, was thrown upon the officers concerned 
in the granting of patents. Their vision was not 
naturally of the sharpest under these circumstances, 
unless it was quickened by opposition. Thus 
practically almost any patent that was unopposed 
might be obtained on payment of the fees, although, 
if it proved valuable, the chances were ten to 
one that a coach-and-four would be driven through 
it by the discovery, on the part of some patient 
and interested opponent, of some long-forgotten 
specification. All this is now for ever at an end. 

The specifications from the very first are catalogued, 

abstracted, and open, under proper and very 

liberal arrangements, to the search of the public. 

Unless the subject be one on which very numerous 

patents have been taken out, the study of a few 

hours will inform an inventor who have preceded 
him inthe field of research, and what his predecessors 
have done, or, at all events, have attempted to do. 

The saving of time, of money, and of heart-break 

thus effected it would be difficult to estimate. The 

office for the Registry of Patents is one of the few 
institutions of which we may be justly proud. Nor 
has the good work stopped even here. The Abstract 
before us is a sample of the same kind of list, under- 
taken for and in the public interest, effected in 
Melbourne. Eight volumes on “ Patents and 





as 
Patentees” have now been published by the Vic. 
torian Patent Office, containing indexes of patents 
granted in Victoria from 1854 to 1873. The pre. 
sent volume, containing “‘ Metals, Part I.,” is illys. 
trated by ninety sheets of lithographs, and containg 
abstracts of seventy patents, all relating to either 
“crushing” or “crushing and extracting” gold, 
So numerous are the attempts to economize human 
labour in the task of crushing into fragments the 
auriferous quartz of the Australian gold-fields, and 
of extracting the precious metal, for the most part 
by the chemical affinity of mercury, from the frag. 
ments. Our readers would not thank us for a 
detailed examination of the various projects. Most 
of them are different methods of raising heavy 
stampers vertically, and allowing them to descend 
by their own weight on the material to be crushed, 
Our old acquaintance the mortar mill, in that form 
which consists in the revolution of a millstone or 
heavy disc in a circular pan, is also a favourite 
expedient, under the name of the Chilian Mill, 
We cannot but anticipate that if a supply of auri- 
ferous material be found of sufficient extent to 
authorize the outlay of capital on any but the 
smallest scale, a steam hammer would perform the 
crushing required with far more celerity, certitude, 
and economy than the majority of these expedients, 
It is, however, very interestiug to be thus enabled 
to trace the spring of so much mechanical thought 
from the rudest ground. The lithographs involved 
the small available staff of the Registrar-General 
in unexpected difficulty. They explain the text, 
however, and we trace a certain improvement as they 
advance, which bids fair to result in the main- 
tenance of a bold, free style of mechanical drawing. 
Mr. Richard Gibbs deserves the thanks of a con- 
siderable portion of the public for the work pub- 
lished under his authority. 


The Indian Meteorologist’s Vade-Mecum. By 

Henry F. Blandford. (Triibner & Co.) 
THESE instructions to meteorological observers in 
India are printed specially for the use of the 
Meteorological Department of India by the orders 
of Government. It has seldom been our lot to 
meet with a more complete manual on any branch 
of science, or one which deals so fully and so 
clearly, as this one does, with the subject intro- 
duced. It is not a book which admits of a review 
in the generally received sense. Suffice it to say 
that the descriptions of all the meteorological 
instruments employed are most perfect. The 
meteorological phenomena are succinctly but 
shortly described. We have read with great 
interest especially the chapters on clouds and 
storms, which are full of curious and important 
information. The “ suggestions for future inquiry” 
are deserving of the most serious consideration of 
every meteorological observer. The handbook, 
which is in two parts, is accompanied by ‘ Tables 
for the Reduction of Meteorological Observations 
in India.” Altogether, in these and other works 
previously produced, Mr. H. F. Blandford is help- 
ing, in a most efficient manner, to advance meteor- 
ology to the dignity of a science. 








THE CARTOGRAPHY OF CYPRUS. 

By way of complement to the accounts of Cyprus 
that have appeared in the daily journals, a few 
notices of the most important maps of the island 
are not without their interest and value at the 
present moment. It has even been asserted by 
one of these popular authorities “that but for the 
occasional reports of certain consuls upon local 
commerce with Great Britain, there would not 
have been available for the general public to-day 
any recent sources of information about the island.” 
We are, too, gravely told that “information as to 
Cyprus is not readily obtainable.” With all due 
respect to so weighty an authority, we venture to 
affirm, on the contrary, that good, sound, and 
comparatively recent information upon Cyprus is 
to be found, if one only knows where to look for 
it. These statements, moreover, are hardly fair 
to our French neighbours, for they imply a want 
of acquaintance with the important work, entitled 
‘Recherches Scientifiques en Orient, Entreprises 
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par les Ordres du Gouvernement (Frangais) 
ndant les Années 1853 et 1854,’ par M. Albert 
booty, Paris, 1855, grand 8vo. In this work, 
which has escaped the notice of ephemeral journal- 
ists, is contained the best information on Cyprus, 
gs well as one of the best-known maps of the 
island. The earliest detailed maps of Cyprus 
that have come down to us are those of the six- 
teenth century, made in the time of the Venetian 
domination ; one of the oldest of these is that 
engraved by Bertelli, Rome, 1562. To these 
succeed the maps that occur in the following well- 
known atlases,—Ortelius, 1570 ; Mercator, 1595 ; 
Bleau, 1635; Coronelli, 1696 ; De Lisle, 1726. To 
these succeed again the maps to be found in 
Dapper, 1688 ; Pococke, 1743; Drummond, 1754; 
Ali Bey, 1816, and other works of less importance. 
Then follows the important map by M. Marcel 
Cerruti, Sardinian Consul at Larnaca in 1844-7. 
This, we believe, is still unpublished and in MS. 

We now come to the chart of Cyprus compiled 
from surveys, &c., by Capt. Thos, Graves in 1849, 
and republished with corrections up to 1874. On 
reverting to the ‘Recherches Scientifiques en 
Orient,’ Part 2, Section Agricole, we find the 
following map, entitled ‘ Essai d’une Carte Agricole 
de l’Ile de Chypre,’ par MM. Albert Gaudry et 
Amédée Damour, dressé d’aprés la Carte Géo- 
graphique inédite de M. de Mas Latrie, Paris, 
1854; scale 1 : 250,000. 

Turning to the ‘Mémoires de la Société Géo- 
logique,’ de France, 2me Série, tom. vii, mém. 3, 
Paris, 1859, 4to., we find the same map geo- 
logically coloured and dated 1860. These two 
important maps, as the titles indicate, were based 
on the then unpublished map by M. de Mas 
Latrie, who, in compiling it, had placed at his 
disposal the itinerary and notes of Capt. Graves, 
while commandant of the port at Malta. At 
length, in 1862, M. de Mas Latrie published for 
the first time his map to accompany his ‘ Histoire 
de I'Tle de Chypre sous le Régne des Princes de la 
Maison de Lusignan’; with this map he also 
published his ‘ Notice sur la Construction d’une 
Carte de Ile de Chypre,’ 1862, 8vo. The latter 
half of this important notice is taken up by a 
table of the towns and villages, compiled partly 
from the materials placed at his disposal by Capt. 
Graves, the remainder from a list afforded him 
by Talaat Effendi, then Turkish Governor of 
Cyprus. This table is invaluable, not only as 
giving statistics of the period by districts, which 
are sixteen in number, but as forming a complete 
Index Geographicus of the whole of the island. 

In Unger and Kotschy’s ‘Die Insel Cypern,’ 
Wien, 1866, there is to be found a reproduction 
of the geological map of 1859, considerably reduced, 
but without the roads. It is hardly necessary to 
dwell at greater length upon the three valuable 
French maps above mentioned, their importance 
can only be realized by a comparative study of 
them ; suffice it to say that they are all splendid 
specimens of the cartographer’s art, and are worthy 
of the nation that issued them. 

_ The first to utilize and draw attention to these 
important French maps was Mr. C. H. Coote, of 
the British Museum, who in 1873 compiled from 
them, for the use of the late Mr. Thomas Lewin, a 
map of the roads of Cyprus so far as they could be 
ascertained. This map was afterwards used for the 
smaller one inserted in Mr. Lewin’s ‘ Life of St. 
Paul, vol. i. p. 120, On the latter is also to be 
seen a reproduction of the curiously distorted map 
of Cyprus, to be found in segment vii. of the ‘ Peu- 
linger Table,’ a MS. of the thirteenth century, 
very dear to geographical archeologists, now pre- 





Served in the Imperial Library at Vienna. This 
st is very interesting, as showing the roads and 
ileage—features, we believe, that do not occur 
gain on any other map of the island until the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. This 
Peutinger Table’ appears to have been over- 
looked by M. de Mas Latrie, in his list of 
Begraphical authorities, which is as valuable as it 





§ exhaustive. 
© most recent maps of Cyprus are the two | 
"ty small ones to be found in General Palma di | 


Cesnola’s ‘Cyprus,’ whose position as American 
Consul in that island should have enabled him to 
obtain most accurate results ; the first isa reduction 
of the Admiralty chart by Graves, showing the 
sites of the excavations for antiquities, now un- 
fortunately out of Europe ; the second, a not very 
successful attempt to show all the itineraries up 
to 1870. 








SOCIETIES. 

ArcHzoLocicaL Institute. — July 5. — Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
J. H. Parker made some observations on the pro- 
gress of the excavations in Rome.—Prof. B. Lewis 
read a paper ‘ On the Antiquities in the South-West 
of France,’ his remarks being illustrated by a series 
of sketches by the late Rev. J. L. Petit, lent by 
Miss Petit, and a collection of engravings and 
photographs.—The President exhibited a Greek 
hammer-head of copper, a bronze fork from Athens, 
flakes of obsidium and arrow-heads from the island 
of Naxos, and a mail head-piece of oriental work.— 
Mr. T. Watkin sent rubbings of Roman inscrip- 
tions lately found in Gloucester and Wales, and 
notes on a recent “find” of over a hundredweight 
of Roman coins of the time of Postumus, at 
Baconsthorpe, in Norfulk.—Mr. Ready exhibited 
some Roman and other rings, among them a thumb 
ring with an intaglio of Antinous as Hercules.— 
Mr. Hartshorne sent a small sixteenth century 
vessel in bell metal, with three feet, and having 
the very unusual addition of a handle for suspend- 
ing it from loops at the sides.—The Rev. S. S. 
Lewis exhibited a collection of Greek and Roman 
coins. 

HistoricaL.—July 11.—Dr. B. W. Richardson 
in the chair.—The Secretary stated that ninety-six 
persons had been admitted to membership during 
the session.—The Council reported that Lord Aber- 
dare had agreed to open the session on the 4th 
of November with a presidential address.—The 
following papers were read : ‘ Historical Memorials 
of the Cistercian Abbey of Cupar, by Dr. C 
Rogers,—‘ Historical Notices of Margaret de Logy, 
Second Queen of David II. of Scotland, 1363-1375,’ 
by Major-General S, Allan,—and ‘The Irish Monks 
and the Norsemen, by Mr. H. H. Howorth. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Fri. Quekett Microscopical, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
Sat. Botanic, 3{.—Election of Fellows. 








Science Gossip, 

TuerE has just closed in Berlin an exhibition 
of models for the Liebig monument. Twenty-one 
sculptors had competed, five of whom, Begas, 
Pfubl, and Sussmann-Hellborn, of Berlin, Gedon 
and Wagmiiller, of Munich, had been invited to 
do so. The models will now be exhibited in 
Munich, where afterwards a committee already 
appointed will decide which model is to be 
accepted for execution. 

An American journal informs us that Profs. 
Brackett and Young, of Princeton College, and 
Prof. Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
recently visited Mr. Edison for the purpose of 
examining his instrument for measuring heat. 
With this new apparatus Mr. Edison succeeded 
in measuring the fifty-thousandth part of a degree 
of heat. This new instrument is to be used in 
measuring the heat of the heavenly bodies during 
the coming solar eclipse, which will be observed 
by Profs. Young and Brackett from Colorado. 

M. te MivistrE DE L’INstRUCTION PUBLIQUE 
ET DES Beaux Arts has announced to the 
Académie des Sciences that the President of the 
Republic approves of the election made by the 
Académie of M. A. Cornu to fill the place in 
the section of physics left vacant by the death 
of M. Becquerel, and on the invitation of the 
President M. A. Cornu took his ‘place amongst 
his confréres. 

Messrs. Crossy Locxwoop & Co. are about 
to issue an enlarged edition of Mr. Arthur Silver- 
thorne’s ‘ Transfer of Gas Works to Local Author- 
ities.’ This revision is intended to combine th 





latest statistics of the working of our chief towns 
where gas works are in the hands of corporations, 
with a criticism of the present London gas supply 
as administered by the present gas companies, 

Les Mondes informs us that Prof. Draper has 
identified in the solar spectrum no fewer than 
thirty of the best known rays of oxygen. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
NINETIETH EXHI BITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 27th. 
—5, Pall Mall East, from Nine tiil Six.—Admittance, 14.; Catalogue, 6a. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Sec. 


INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— Will CLOSE 

on SATURDAY NEXT their FURTY-FUURTH ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION.—OPEN from Nine till Dusk.—Admissi Catal 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 





18.; 6d. 
H. F, PHILLIPS, Sec. 





DAILY, from Nine a.m. until Six p.m.—Admission, 1s. 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of DRAWINGS, ETCHINGs, and 
ENGRAVINGS, OPEN from Ten till Six. — Admittance, 1s; 
Catalogue, 6d. ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER ing nals OPEN 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ * CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ and ‘ CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM ’ (the latter just completed). each 8% by 92 feet, with * D: 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ * Night of the Crucifixion,” 
* House of Cotaghes,” &c.,at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 











The Archwology of Rome. By John Henry 
Parker, C.B. Part IX. Tombs in and near 
Rome. (Parker & Co..) 


Tue work of Mr. Parker on Roman tombs, 
although it is an improvement upon the pre- 
ceding parts of his ‘ Archology,’ still bears 
evident marks of having been written in great 
haste. The haste, however, did not prevent 
the author from attaching to his book two 
Prefaces, one called “ Preface to the Tombs,” 
the other more abruptly styled “Tombs.” 
While indulging in such luxury of preparation, 
Mr. Parker ought to bring before the reader 
all the general knowledge in connexion with 
the origin, the history, the architecture, the 
classification, the topography of Roman tombs, 
the laws of interment and policy of cemeteries, 
the technical phraseology connected with this 
branch of archeology, and so forth. Instead 
of following this method, the author declares 
it to be absurd to attempt to give any general 
account (p. iii), and spends the first page of 
the Preface in describing how the tomb of 
Bibulus “indicates the boundaries of the ancient 
city of the kings. . . and the site of the north- 
east gate.” It is hard to understand how the 
Porta Ratumena can be called the north-east 
gate, when the Fontinalis, the Sanqualis, the 
Salutaris, lie nearer to the north-east., And 
equally strange seems the statement that “no 
tombs have ever been found within the limits 
of the city,” because only three years ago 
(1875) the elogium belonging to the tomb 
of M. Valerius Messala was discovered in the 
Via del Tempio della Pace, close by its original 
site, as it is known from Cicero and Dionysius 
that the family tomb of the Valeria gens 
stood between the south end of the Forum 
and the Velia—an exception to the rule of the 
Twelve Tables not altogether uncommon (see 
Becker, ‘ Gallus,’ p. 516). On the next page 
Porta Capena is called by Mr. Parker the 
southern entrance into the city, to the great 
disappointment of the Lavernalis and Rudus- 
culana, which opened further south. No men- 
tion is made of the tomb of the Sempronii, 
discovered, 1864, on the slope of the Quirinal, 
although it marks the site of the Porta San- 
qualis much more closely than marks the 
tomb of Bibulus the Porta Ratumena. In the 





same page we are introduced to the Lateran 
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fortress (not only a fortress, but a detached 
one), without any hint being given how this 
fortress had escaped till now the attention of 
topographers, to betray the secret of its exist- 
ence only to one favoured antiquary. 

We are surprised to hear that a couple of 
tombs near the Lateran, instead of marking 
the southern boundary of the city, as the laws 
of compass would require, “fix the eastern 
‘one,’ which has been much disputed.” , The 
eastern boundary of the city has never been 
disputed, because it was clearly marked—from 
the Porta Collina to the Esquilina by the 
agger, and from the Esquilina to the Quer- 
quetulana by fragment of walls visible under 
the cliffs near SS. Pietro e Marcellino. 1t was 
known, in fact, with mathematical precision. 

Mr. Parker remarks next that “the whole 
line of the Via Appia (between the Servian 
and Aurelian gates) ‘was lined with tombs 
on both sides”; that “most of them were too 
tempting, as building materials during the 
Middle Ages, to be left standing.” Unques- 
tionably ; but why does the writer refer to the 
Appian Way alone, and say nothing about the 
magnificent avenues of tombs of the Viz 
Triumphalis, Flaminia, Praenestina, Labicana, 
Ardeatina, and Ostiensis ? 

Another statement worth noticing is that, 
“during the whole of the first century,” the 
two modes of burning or burying the bodies 
“went on simultaneously.” It is well known 
that during the latter part of the Republic the 
system of burying had gone gradually out of | 
fashion, and almost entirely “during the whole 





shown that the original extent of the under- 
ground galleries corresponds exactly to the 
extent in fronte and in agro of the ground 
allotted to the tomb above. 

Mr. Parker has discovered a new class of 
tombs “ built in imitation of the funeral pyre,” 
in which “the mass of fagots... is repre- 
sented by a mass of concrete, ...and the great 
beams of wood. . . . placed across the fagots. . 
by pieces of travertine or of marble. . .. pro- 
jecting from the concrete” (p. vii). We bad 
been used to think that the rough concrete 
had never been exposed to view in Roman 
buildings, and above all in tombs, in which it 
was concealed by a coating of marble; and 
that the proposed projecting beams were 
merely blocks of the coating placed sideways, 
to cement the same coating with the concrete 
inside. Mr. Parker thinks that the former 
look of those tombs was not different from that 
they wear in their actual state of dilapidation: 
but here comes a difficulty. The lower or 
square part of Metella’s mausoleum looks pre- 
cisely like Mr. Parker’s pile of fagots and 
beams: it did not look so, at any rate, before 
the construction of the fountain of Trevi, built 
by Clemens XII. with the marble coating of the 
square part of the mausoleum, which had not 
been stripped before to be turned into lime. 

In the second Preface, called “Tombs,” it is 
stated that the magnificent wing of the Palace 
of the Czsars, built by Septimius Severus, 
and called Septizonium, “was intended for the 
burial-place of himself and his family” (p. 1). 
This involves a confusion of the Septizonium 





of the first century,” and that only at the begin- 
ning of the second century sarcophagi began to 
appear. Claudius Vitalis (“Titus Claudius,” 
p. 6; “ Tiberius Claudius,” p. 13), whose tomb, 
discovered in the Villa Wolkonsky, stands by 
accident near the Neronian Arcade, is con- 
sidered for this reason only ‘to have been the 
architect of the same arcade,”—just as if the 
names of Severus and Celer, the architects of 
that emperor, could be forgotten! Another 
piece of news contained in this extraordinary 
Preface is that “one of the tombs... near 
the Porta Appia is usually called a colum- 
barium, because the walls are all filled with 
columbaria, or niches” (p. v). Why just the 
one near the Porta Appia, and not the hun- 
dreds and hundreds more which line the great 
consular roads, and which have always had 
the same name? However, mention is made 
among the columbaria of another, “one of the 
well-known painted tombs on the Via Latina”: 
it is but fair to say that not a single pigeon-hole, 
or columbarium, is to be seen in the painted 
tomb on the Via Latina. We are told subse- 
quently, that “the wall of Aurelian is built on 
the outer meenia” of the town (?) ; that “the 
great mausolea of Augustus and Hadrian are 
real tombs” ; that, “from the third century, the 
middle classes” were buried in catacombs, 
without any distinction of religion ; that the 
existence of a Pagan sarcophagus in the Jewish 
catacomb of Vigna Rondinini indicates that 
not only Pagans and Jews intermarried some- 
times, but that they were sometimes buried 
together with “no distinction of religion” ; 
that De Rossi “does not allow” any connexion 
between a Pagan tomb near the entrance to 
the crypts of Callixtus and the crypts them- 
selves, although that learned archzologist has 
just magnificently proved the contrary in the 
first volume of his ‘Roma Sotterranea,’ and 





with the sepulcrum (Getz) specie septizonit 
extructum quod est in Appia Via, mentioned by 
Spartian (Get. c. 7). The reader is told that 
the expression in fronte pedes,...and in agro 
pedes. .. . means respectively the portion of land 
allotted to tombs which was next to the road, or 
behindthetomb (p. 1), and notat all the length, 
in feet, of the two sides of the parallelogram. 
Further we learn that it was customary with 
the Romans to turn houses into tombs, and 
use tombs ‘fas country houses,” a custom 
which “ makes it often difficult to distinguish 
between a tomb and a house”; and, again, 
that they were used “for country houses in 
the summer” (p. 2). Such a way of ‘ archzolo- 
gizing ” escapes criticism, and prevents further 
examination of the book, no chapter of which is 
exempt from some slip or the other. It is im- 
possible to consider as a serious scientific work 
one in which Priscilla is made the wife of 
Domitian ; in which the monumentum Domi- 
tiorum of Suetonius is called the tomb of 
“the family of Domitia” (pp. ix-13); in 
which we hear of Livia avevstvs of 
the tribe of Poblilia of the “ Naso family” 
of “Deo Ridicolo”; in which Sulpicius 
is spelt “Sulpitius”; Cecdlia, “Cecilia”; 
Eurysaces, “ Eurysace”; Exquilie, ‘Esquiliz”; 
| in which Nero and his family are said to have 
fortified their palace on the Pincian (which 
never existed on the Pincian) “ to protect the 
Flaminian gate” (p. 13), built by Aurelian 
two centuries later ; in which mention is made 
of a Porta Sanguixalis (p. 13), hitherto un- 
known, and a good companion to the Porta 
Lateranensis (p. 14), and the tomb “of Sta- 
tilius Taurus,” B.c. 30, fully described (Plate 
xvii.), although never discovered nor heard 
of*; in which no mention is made of recent 





* The Columbaria found on the Esquiline belong to the 


discoveries, such as of the pit-tombs on th 
Esquiline and the Quirinal, the Etrusco-Latip 
hypogea and coffins near S. Eusebio, th, 
beautiful mausoleum at Torre di Quinto, the 
“ Senatus Consultum relating to the policy of 
the Necropolis on the Esquiline,” &ec,,—4 
coveries fully described and illustrated in othe 
works. 

The paragraphs by the Rev. R. St. Joh 
Tyrwhitt on fresco painting in tombs, by 
Cavaliere Visconti on sculpture, by the Rey, 
C. W. Jones on funereal sculpture, by Prof 
Westwood on early Christian sculptures, by 
the late Mr. C. T. Hemans on recent dis 
coveries, are little gems. We regret to say 
that the setting is not worth the jewels, 








The Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogu; 
Winter Exhibition, 1877-8. With an Introduction 
by J. Comyns Carr. (Librairie de /Art.)—Th 
fac-similes of ancient drawings, selected from th 
incomparable collection the public saw last winte 
in New Bond Street, which supply illustrations tp 
this interesting record, are due to a process pmo 
tised by Mr. A. Dawson, and may serve wel 
enough for memoranda of the beautiful original, 
but their inherent weakness is such as to deprin 
the copies of no small part of their charm ani 
power. This may be due to the electric light use 
in the process, and not to Mr. Dawson’s manipul 
tion ; we have seen much better instances of his 
work, Mr, Carr’s introduction serves its purpow 
admirably. It is a tasteful and popular account o 
a subject which needs some such essay before the 
untrained, uncultured observer can be ex 

te enter fully into the manifold fascinations of 
these ever-living and fresh testimonies of pared 
art, the completest possible impression of th 
artist’s personality. There is a prime instanced 
this in respect to Da Vinci, of whose drawing 
Mr. Carr observes, as others observed befor, 
that without such works no one can apprecias 
the greatness, the wonderful power of the supeb 
master, above all, the tremendous comprehe- 
siveness of his genius who could draw leava 
and flowers with incomparable fidelity, and repw 
duce the thousand wrinkles of an old man’s skin, 
evolving thus genuine miracles of realism only 
be compared with the works of Holbein, and eva 
more faithful than they. The same master han 
achieved finer triumphs when drawing with silv 
point those beautiful heads in the Windsor a 
lection, which have the precision, the fineness, tht 
firmness, and at the same time a sculpturesqe 
quality, like that of purest art in bronze, whid 
exemplifies the most exalted conventionalism d 
the carver’s art, and is totally distinct from re 
The profile, ‘Study of a Head,’ from Wirdsor,d 


a happy example of the most interesting art ¢ 
Da Vinci. We regret Mr. Carr chose this i 
tration when he might have had far apter illustn 
tions. The head of the Virgin, one of the stud 
for the “St. Anne” picture, is, on the other hi 
a thing to be thankful for; the copies from 
Angelo are equally welcome. Mr. Carr's remat 
on the versions of the “St. Anne” picture, as i 
trated by the Louvre painting and the &o 
Academy cartoon, show careful study of % 
subject. The essay groups the masters’ work, 
treats M. Angelo, Raphael, and Mantegna in pre 
order. As these columns have before now g 
expression to the doubts which have been of 
expressed with regard to the correctness of 
ascription to the last-named painter of 
Rosebery’s volume of drawings, we © 
quarrel with Mr. Carr for hesitating to a0 
the interesting volume as his work. On 
contrary, we are inclined to go further 
Mr. Carr, because we believe two hands, if 
more, produced the drawings, and that the 
of them are far inferior to Mantegna’s. 
Carr is unjust when he talks about the “ exe 
that have from time to time been offered for 








servants of the Statilian family, not to Taurus. 
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me 
- the continued concealment of the treasures of the | of art” with better fortune or more wisdom than | than the average in this book, which has the rare 
atin Print-Room of the British Museum.” He ought to | in issuing the admirable fac-similes of Miss | merit of possessing a regular “ plot,” such as it is. 
th have known that no such “ concealment” exists, | James’s Watteaus which are now before us, | One of the best—if not the best—of the sketches 
q that any one may see the “ treasures” on applica- | —a series of charming studies of the purest | is a view of Thirlmere, ‘‘by a Manchester artist,” 
» the tion, and study them at leisure, with no more | quality and the greatest brilliancy, giving | a rectangular tank in perspective, with a vista of 
cy of difficulty than attends access to the Reading- | the buxom or dainty, the ingenuous or the | straight banks, lined by rows of factory chimneys 
~dis- Room and other places of study. His remarks on | piquant, the laughing or the thoughtful girls of | in symmetrical order, and smoking as under a 
other this subject are unfair, for the inference they con- | Watteau’s Paris. With these are pierrots and | Manchester dispensation, traversed by steamers, 
vey is, that official obstructiveness “conceals” cavaliers as debonair as ever reclined on grass | smoking likewise, and “ornamented ” by spindling 
John masterpieces of art from public view. He might | below boughs and touched lutes gaily in the | trees in single file. . 
with little trouble have learnt that the guardians | chequered sunlight and shadow of allées in- A Complete Course of Second Grade Practical 
a. of the public purse have not thought fit to | terminable. Likewise gentlemen who rustle in | Geometry, including the Elementary Projection of 
Rev, puild a second time for the exhibition of prints | silks and satins, and their opposites, negroes and Solids. By J. and G. Yule. (Edinburgh, Water- 
Prof, and drawings in the Museum. The long galleries | Moorish boy pages. We recommend to all who do | ston, Sons & Stewart.)—This fasciculus continues 


: now occupied by Assyrian bas-reliefs were designed 
t dis. for this purpose, but, in the nick of time, those 
antiquities were brought tolight; fine art had togive 
way to archeology, and the prints and drawings 
remain in their portfolios, the bas-reliefs adorn the 
walls instead. The “ House” having delayed 
building the Natural History Museum, the gal- 
leries now occupied by stuffed birds and beasts 
will for some time yet be so occupied ; by-and- 
by South Kensington will receive them, and the 
yacated galleries, or some of them, will be used 

to display the desired prints and drawings. 
Twenty - Six Drawings by Antoine Watteau, 
reproduced from the Original Works. (Arundel 
Society.) —Miss James lent to the Art Department 
a collection of drawings by Watteau, made in red 
chalk, heightened with white, and on pale buff 
paper, a mode of draughtsmanship peculiar to him- 
self, but not introduced by him. Nevertheless, 
his manner of employing the materials was entirely 
original and essentially the mode of a painter. 
With these three elements of colour Watteau 
rendered some of the finest delicacies of tone, a 
brilliancy of light and shade, such as his pictures 
promise in their delicious sparkle of sunlit gardens, 
alleysand foliage flecked with shadows, and charmed 
with the murmur of fountains ; bis delicate touch 
reproduced exquisite varieties of textures. These 
drawings were for a long time exhibited at the 
Bethnal Green Museum, and there, whatever 
pleasure they may have afforded to “East-enders,” 
they hardly attracted a due share of attention 
from artists and amateurs. This is much to be 
regretted, first, because, despite the vivacity and 
irresistible beauty of Watteau’s pictures, his art is 
too often looked upon with condescending admira- 
tion, as if, after all, he was worthy at best of the 
“teacup” times of the Regency, and was but a 
very small master indeed ; secondly, because it is 
possible to find, in these and similar drawings in 
other collections, irrefutable evidence of the amazing 
care and diligence of the brilliant Frenchman, who 
made studies for minute details of his pictures, 
such as a branch of foliage, a pair of boots, a wall 
fountain, a statuette, to say nothing of whole-length 
es of men and women, boys and girls—and such 





girls! the dainty damsels of Paris, with ears like 
re, is D0 little shells, with little lips as raddy and delicately 
ng art @@ ripe as those Suckling praised in immortal verse, 
this illur with eyes that seem to sparkle for ever, and tresses 





neatly bound in piquant top-knots behind their 
@@ heads. In such drawings, not less than in Wat- 
WB teau’s pictures, are pure idylls of French life in 
theeighteenth century, immeasurably more delight- 
ful than Greuze, who, born more than a generation 














e, as later than Watteau, inherited a baser strain, and 
he Roy@the corruptions of the very dregs of the Regent’s 
y of Wiimle. Some call Watteau’s art trivial and his 
work, subjects artificial ; but this is a hard and unsym- 
in propaepathizing judgment upon one of the hardest work- 
now givag@ing men of his age, a sincere and unusually learned 
een olmEpainter, endowed with power to fascinate those 
eas of study his works, and to give to his admirers 

of dance of most innocent delight, such as no 













re caui@ither painter has been able to afford. The force 
to acc this charm grows on the student as he gathers 
On Witowledge of Watteau, so that the more he 
ther titudies them the more delighted he becomes, till 
ads, if ke sees the painter was really a fine master, 
t the Miiierior only to the first class of artists, and as 
na’s. iginal as any of them. The Arundel Society has 
» “ exol Y or ever acted up to that rule of its exist- 
ed for MMuce which dictates “ promoting the knowledge | 





not know them the heads of little girls, irresistible 
in their innocent espiéglerie, their charming gaiety, 
on Plate 5; the lute-playing cavalier on Plate 8, 
who stoops forward so gracefully and turns with 
so much animation to the damsel we do not see, 
but whose beauty is confessed by his eyes’ regard. 
There are two figures of young girls, or rather two 
studies of one girl, on Plate 9, which we should 
be sorry to forget. Similar sketches are on Plate 
13, and on Plate 26 is a girl’s head, the art and 
brilliancy of which are marvellous. Notice that 
which is really painting, though done in two 
chalks only, on Plate 25, the bust of a damsel 
leaning back, her face in shadow, broken by 
powerful reflections, while sharp lights fall on her 
cheeks, neck, and bertha. Two children on Plate 
19 are delicious. 

Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the County. Pub- 
lished by the Sussex Archeological Society, Vol. 
XXVIIL (Lewes, Bacon.)—This volume is in- 
ferior in general interest, and even in local value, 
to most of its forerunners. It contains, besides 
other papers, an account of the Bishops of 
Chichester from Stigand to Sherbdrne, by Mr. 
M. E. C. Walcott ; a discourse, which is very hard 
reading, on the Archeology of Sussex Cricket ; some 
notes on the Black Friars of Sussex ; and ‘Observa- 
tions on the Parentage of Gundreda, the Daughter 
of William the Conqueror, and Wife of William de 
Warenne,’ by Sir G. Duckett. The last is an 
animated essay on a subject which has interested 
many since the discovery of the tomb in Lewes 
Priory, and the publication of Mr. Stapleton’s paper 
in an early volume of the Archeological Journal, 
and it has been brought forward by Messrs. 
Blaauw and Freeman. Sir G. Duckett, con- 
troverting the opinion of Mr. Stapleton, strongly 
argues that Gundreda was the eldest daughter of 
William of Normandy and Matilda of Flanders, 
not the step-daughter of the former, born of a 
supposed previous marriage of the latter ; likewise 
that Gherbod the Fleming, Earl of Chester, so far 
from being the full brother in blood of Gundreda, 
as was believed, was her foster-brother. This 
disposes of the notion that Matilda was a divorced 
wife before she married William: the theory will 
not agree with the dates. We think Sir George 
has proved his case completely. 

Art Embroidery: a Treatise on the Revived 
Practice of Decorative Needlework. By M. S. 
Lockwood and E. Glaister. Illustrated by W. 
Crane. (Marcus Ward & Co.)—A tasteful volume 
on a capital subject, comprising simple and clear 
practical directions on the elements of design as 
applied to embroidery in modern use, the right 
materials to employ, church embroidery, an admir- 
able essay ‘On the Study of Old Needlework,’ 
which deserves to be reprinted for its own sake, 
and last, but not least, nineteen plates printed in 
colours from designs by Mr. Thomas Crane, which 
are nearly all nice and sober in colour, but con- 
ventionalized in design according to the revelations 
of Owen Jones. Of these No. VI. is the most ac- 
ceptable ; other specimens refer to Japanese models. 
As an elementary work we commend this one to 
all whom it may concern. 

A Week at the Lakes, and What came of It. 
By J. P. Atkinson. (Macmillan & Co.)—A series 





of sketches of the incidents of an imaginary tour 
in the Cumberland Lake District, adventures by 
the way, and the love-making of two of the cha- 
racters. There is some fun of rather better quality 


a similar work on “first grade” geometry, to use 
the slang of “codes”; both works claim as their 
merits that no drawing-boeks are required by the 
pupil, that teachers’ trouble is minimized. The 
plan is to supply space on the pages where the 
required figures may be produced, and the sim- 
plicity and compendious nature of the instructions 
and the logical sequence of the subjects promise 
an sence large share of good fortune in the 
results. Most of the exercises, though not brilliant, 
are neat and concise, as 115, “to draw a tangential 
arc touching and enclosing two circles, touching 
one at a given point.” The section on elementary 
solid geometry seems not so promising; except a 
beginner knew something of the practice of the 
science, he would find it a labour to study these pages 
and not be certain of a solid reward. A series of 
examination papers, designed to test the acquire- 
ments of the person who has studied the former 
sections of the book, might be useful in enabling 
any one to examine himself; thus, from elevations 
to construct plans, and vice versd, are capital 
modes of practice and good tests. The themes are, 
of course, simple enough, ¢. g., the last page bids 
describe an ellipse on given diameters. 

Secmd Grade Perspective (Theory and Practice), 
specially prepared for the Use of Art Students, By 
H. J. Dennis. (Baillidre, Tindall & Cox.)—This 
is a continuation of a former work on “third 
grade” perspective, and it comprises the theory of 
the little science. The author has wasted some 
space in giving accounts of the structure of the 
human eye, which are not required for a treatise 
on perspective ; apart from this, however, the 
definitions and illustrations are clear and correct, 
based on sound geometrical principles, and not et 
all difficult in use, even without knowledge of 
geometry, which, as the author says, is desirable 
for the student of perspective, but which is far 
from being essential to practice in the matter. 
The book concludes with twenty examination 
papers set by the Art Department. 

& have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward 

& Co. the first three parts of Our Native Land, its 
Scenery and Associations, to be published monthly, 
containing unusually good landscapes in chromo- 
lithography, noteworthy among which is ‘ Stock- 
ill Force, displaying a rare abundance of water. 
he letter-press is written with spirit, tact, and 
good taste. 








NEW PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS, 

Messrs. AGNEW have sent us an artist’s proof 
from a plate prepared for them by Mr. Stacpoole 
after Mr. G. D. Leslie’s well-known and highly 
popular picture, named ‘School Revisited,’ the 
subject being a visit by a quondam scholar to her 
younger fellow-pupils in an old red-brick house, 
the scene a garden, the personages six girls of 
different ages welcoming the lady, who is seated on 
a rustic bench, turning gracefully to a friend who. 
leans from a window. The picture was lately in 
the Academy, where the engraving may now be 
seen, Mr. Stacpoole has been highly successful in 
reproducing his original, a purpose for which mez- 
zotint is extremely well adapted. He has given 
with spirit and feeling the vivacity, the homely 
and simple graces, and even the somewhat affected 
daintiness of the painter. The flatness, greyness, 
and sobriety of Mr. Leslie’s art are represented 
here, so that there is complete fidelity in the print 
to the tone and tint of the picture. This plate 





will be acceptable to all Mr. Leslie’s admirers. 
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From the same publishers we have received a 
similar impression from a plate engraved by Mr. 
S. Cousins from Mr. Millais’s ‘ Yes!’ the picture 
of the interview with his mistress of a lover who, 
with his portmanteau, is ready to depart from Eng- 
land, and obtains a cordial pressure from both her 
hands on his, and an eager, earnest “ Yes!” in 
reply to the question he has put to her. We have 
not now to criticize the picture. The engraver has 
reproduced with commendable spirit the energy of 
the lady’s looks and action ; her face is drawn ex- 
cellently well, and, so far as mezzotint pure and 
simple gave him a chance, he has represented the 
brilliancy and richness of tone and colour in the 
- The characteristic monotony of mezzotint 

prevented entire success in this respect. The 

male figure is, in the picture, by no means too 
animated. If the print has a fault, independent 
of the process, itis that this figure lacks animation. 
The coat, rich in tints in the original, is rather flat 
in the copy. On the other band, the much admired 
and prominent portmanteau is successful in both 
versions. 

Messrs, P. and D. Colnaghi & Co, send us three 
proof impressions from engraved plates. 1. A por- 
trait of the Marquis of Salisbury, seated, looking 
neatly in three-quarters view to our left, with one 
hand clasped by the other, the work of Herr L. 
Lowenstam, and a nice-looking rather than a solid 
production, for the etching is not of that learned, 
sound, and searching kind to which MM. Waltner, 
Gaillard, Rajon, Flameng, Unger, and half-a-dozen 
more have accustomed the world. Herr Lowen- 
stam draws indifferently ; the nose, for instance, is 
crudely formed, and he is an indifferent modeller ; 
the forehead is flat and the cheek weak. Herr 
Lowenstam has no notion of the richness of local 
colour in flesh, nor of its brilliancy, nor of the dis- 
position of masses proper in representing hair ; see 
the merely curly, or rather vermiculated, beard, a 
wilderness of feeble, equal, insignificant scratches. 
He has succeeded better with the hair proper of 
his subject, best of all in rendering the local 
colour and tone of the coat. But nothing can 
atone for the faulty draughtsmanship of the head. 
As a likeness the etching is defective, because, as 
with the art so with the portraiture, there is little 
vigour, firmness, and verve in the features, only 
affected penetration, no forceful steadfastness in 
the look of the statesman as represented here. 

2. ‘The Holy Mother, after Mr. F, Goodall, by 
Mr. A. T. Atkinson. The picture attracted much 
admiration from visitors to the Academy Ex- 
hibition, 1876, and was said to illustrate a sort of 
Protestant sacred art. It represents a damsel, of 
Western figure and complexion, clad in an Oriental 
robe and veil, seated, and statuesquely posed, 
with a large and serious baby in ber lap. As the 
title does not fully confirm the presumption that 
this is the “ Virgin and Child,” and no sacred 
emblems accompany the representation, it is not 
quite fair to dwell on the lack of inspiration and 
spiritual aim which is observable in the design. 
Apart from this, the work is highly creditable to 
the artist. Solid modelling, careful, accomplished 
drawing, scrupulously exercised throughout, from 
the perfectly rational and intelligible draperies to 
the pattern on the carpet, and the flesh: well- 
studied—it may be too obviously well-studied— 
chiaroscuro, and faithful light and shade, a brilliant 
effect of a broad order; all these elements are so 
truly worthy of respect that no one can help 
valuing them highly, and wishing the publishers 
success in their venture. 

3. ‘The Duchess of Rutland, artist’s proof, by 
Mr. S. Cousins, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
standing figure leaning on a pedestal in a land- 
scape. The picture was destroyed by fire at 
Belvoir Castle in 1816, having been engraved in a 
famous mezzotint by Val. Green, proofs of which 
are rare and costly. One of them must be the 
original of this capital reproduction, which, 
though, as is Green’s print, rather black, is 
exceptionally brilliant and soft, full of tone, 
strong and rich. The lady, a handsome, graceful, 
animated young lady, was youngest daughter of 

the fourth Duke of Beaufort, married to Charles, 


the fourth Duke of Rutland, in 1775, was painted 
in 1779, and died in 1831. She told Sir Francis 
Grant that Sir Joshua made her try on eleven dif- 
ferent dresses before he painted her in “that bed- 
gown,” as she called the “ drapery” of the picture. 
See ‘ Life of Reynolds, by Leslie and Taylor, i. 
p. 248. She was a member of the Ladies’ Club, a 
society much addicted to cards and dancing, and 
composed, as Walpole wrote, “of all goddesses, 
instead of a resurrection of dancing matrons, as 
usual”; and, in a less pronounced fashion, rivalled 
with her charms and graceful ways the famous 
Duchess of Devonshire herself, a political antago- 
nist. The picture was exhibited in 1781, and 
probably cost 200/., as the Duke made a “‘ second 
payment” to Reynolds of half that sum June, 
1781. 

It is difficult te conceive what “call” there can be 
for an engraving from a picture likethat by Mr. E K. 
Johnson, which Mr. Arthur Turrell has reproduced 
for Messrs. Pilgeram & Lefévre, and of which 
an artist’s proof is before us. The picture was at 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours’ Exhi- 
bition. It is styled ‘The Anxious Mother,’ and 
represents an eager Cochin-Chinese hen following 
a damsel clad in white, who fondles a covey of 
chickens in a lackadaisical way. The figure 
stands on the side of a steep hill, or appears to 
do so in Mr. Johnson’s perspective, or rather it 
seems to lean against a hill-side, and to be slant- 
ing forward at the feet in a way which is not less 
puzzling than ungraceful. Nothing can be less 
desirable than the straddling, ill-proportioned hen, 
less interesting than the vast space of a meaning- 
less, effectless background ungracefully disposed, 
—nothing less secure or expressive of human 
motion than the pose of the damsel. The sole 
merit of Mr. Turrell’s print, which is due to 
the painter, is the toning of the white dress in 
relation to the half tones of the grey background. 
This is no masterpiece, and did not require so 
large a plate to display it. 

Mr. Herkomer’s etched portrait of Herr Richard 
Wagner, a proof of which has come to us from 
MM. Goupil & Co., is sadly deficient in finish 
and fineness. The subject may be said to lend 
itself to a demonstrative, not to say melo-dramatic, 
style; but the draughtsman has exceeded even the 
privileges accruing from that circumstance, and 
produced an unfortunate etching, which displays 
only the superficial and cruder elements of a 
face, that was more delicately treated in another 
portrait, by M. Richeton, we think, which we 
reviewed not long ago. The large spaces of the 
head, almost devoid of true modelling as they are, 
and the blurred outlining of the same are not 
desirable. Mr. Herkomer’s effort to be masterly 
is a failure because he has not cared to be learned. 

The last-named work, though melo-dramatic, is 
not coarsely stagey in its inspiration and senti- 
ment, which is the case with Mr. J. T. Lucas’s 
etching from ‘The Henchman,’ by Mr. J. Pettie ; 
but the latter is immeasurably better, more skil- 
fully and thoroughly drawn, than the German 
artist’s portrait of his countryman. Why this 
lean Scotchman is scowling with affected anger, 
why he purses up his lower lip, and knits his 
brows, it is impossible to guess; suffice it that 
the expression is artificial, and therefore violates 
good taste. The design is an instance of inferior art ; 
but the execution of this work may be praised by 
comparison with Mr. Herkomer’s. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the drawing, modelling, 
and handling throughout are rather pretentious 
than sound. Mr. Arthur Lucas sends us this 
etching. He has likewise sent an artist’s proof, 
from a plate engraved by Mr. J. J. Chant, after a 
feeble picture of a little boy, or girl, in a lady’s 
hat and scarf, by Mr. Edmund Eagles. The less 
said about this picture and print the better; the 
best we can say is that the engraver has been at 
least equal to his subject. 

We have a proof of an etching from the office of 
L’ Art, signed “ J. A. Mitchell, 1878,” and repre- 
senting, somewhat in the manner of the Impres- 
sionists, the front of the Nouvel Opéra, with 


has a certain sparkling character, due to stro 
contrasted lights and shadows, employed tg 
suggest brilliant, fervid sunlight ; but, although 
the accidental shadows of the figures, and, to 
considerable extent, those of the architecture 
have been suppressed beyond what fidelity allows 
the general effect is not broad, either in respect to 
light or shade. This isa serious defect in art, not 
compensated for by the richness of some shaded 
portions and the effort of the etcher to render local 
colour with happy vigour. In only a few points 
of detailed treatment can we recognize good art ir 
this example. 

M. V. Lhuillier has etched copies from two 
pictures by Mr. F. Holl, and Messrs. Deighton & 
Danthorne have published them. The pictures 
are severally ‘Hush !’ and ‘Hushed’: a youn 
mother watching her sleeping sick child, and the 
same weeping by the cradle of the dead infant, 
As popular transcripts from decidedly telling and 
dramatic pictures, these examples deserve Success ; 
they are very luminous, and lugubrious enough in 
sentiment to satisfy the admirers of this clever 
painter. The etchings are broad and forceful 
and somewhat more refined than the paintings. 








NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WE have much gratification in announcing the 
acquisition by the Director of the National Gallery 
of a selection of pictures which will prove a valu- 
able addition to that collection. They comprise 
nine of the choicest works of the Fuller Maitland 
Gallery, the Paul Veronese from the Novar Gallery, 
the Savoldo from Brescia, and a small portrait 
from a private collection. 

Foremost among the new pictures will naturally 
be placed the small Raphael, ‘The Agony in the 
Garden.’ In these days, when the easel pictures 
of this master have mostly found resting-place: 
in public galleries, it is indeed matter of congra 
tulation that we have been enabled to add one 
more to our very limited examples of the most 
famous name in art. This picture, so fully described 
by Passavant, and popularized by engraving, is 
too well known to need further description. The 
same may be said of Botticelli’s ‘ Nativity,’ cer- 
tainly one of the most poetical of his smaller 
works ; perhaps even none of his larger contains 
in a more profound degree such a pussionate ex- 
pression of his religious, or rather mystical-re- 
ligious, sentiment. Its crowning glory of the 
angels floating in a circle at the top of the pic- 
ture, that solemn rythmic dance of the heavenly 
chorus, is unquestionably the supreme expression 
of Botticelli’s genius—one might almost say an in- 
vention unsurpassed in the whole range of art. 
It will be remembered he has introduced the same 
motive into the large ‘Coronation of the Virgin, 
in the gallery of the Academy at Florence, but 
we are inclined to think the feeling is more in- 
tense in the smaller work, and especially that in 
it the movement and grace of action is rendered 
in a more masterly manner. The next work 
of importance is the circular picture of the ‘ Adora- 
tion of the Kings, by Lippo Lippi, or it may pos- 
sibly be by Botticelli; at least, remembering the 
equare picture of the same subject in the Uffizi 
by him, one cannot help being struck by th 
remarkable resemblance of style both in executio 
and composition: the heads, moreover, have th 
air and expression we find in his works. ‘A 
Knight of Malta, by Francia Bigio, is an irter- 
esting specimen of a master hitherto unrepresen 
in the National Gallery: it is an example of the 
thoughtful, almost sad expression, which give 
such poetic interest to so many Italian portraits, 
The remaining old master from the Fuller Maitland 
Collection is the ‘ Portrait of a Man holding 4 
Skull, attributed to Holbein, but which is moré 
probably the work of a Flemish painter ; whoevey 
its author, it is an admirable piece of painting. 

By modern masters from this collection therq 
is Crome’s grand landscape, ‘The Slate Quarries, 
which for largeness of treatment and capacity 
for swift rendering of the main features of a very 








boulevard, houses, and passengers before it. It 


romantic scene under a striking atmospheric effect 
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temiuds one of Velasquez. — It is one of those 
works which, if its authenticity were not so well 
known, would be at once set down as an old 
master, and by nine men out of ten given to the 

t Spaniard. ‘ The Clover Field,’ by Barker, 
that most delightful presentation of west country 
scenery, With its tender passage of Welsh moun- 
tains, beyond the silver thread of the Severn, is 
a work we are heartily glad to see in the posses- 
sion of the nation. All will derive pleasure from 
such a picture of fresh and fragrant nature. 
“nw graceful and idyllic are the Gloucestershire 
lasses, in their quaint costume of the beginning 
of the century ; the mowers, how vigorously they 
set themselves to their work, and the character 
and drawing in the sleek, well-cared for donkey, 
who could not have been better painted by Paul 
Potter himself. This, like the Crome, is a land- 
scape of which the old English school may well 
be proud. They are precisely the class of picture 
we ought to acquire, for their silent influence can- 
not but have the best effect on the work of to-day. 
The remaining two pictures are Mulready’s ‘Snow 
Scene,’ a glimpse of an English village inspired 
hy the study of Ostade, and Muller’s vigorous 
and dashing sketch of ‘ River and Rocks.’ 

We have already described Paul Veronese’s 
‘Vision of Sta. Helena,’ which is at last secured 
for the nation ; it ought to have been when it was 
previously for sale some dozen years ago, ‘ Mary 
Magdalene going to the Sepulchre,’ by Savoldo, 
one of the rarest of masters, remarkable as well 
for the originality and force of his talent, was a 
singularly fortunate acquisition. The same in sub- 
Sect and treatment as the picture by him at Berlin, 
we think the silvery white of the robe a more 
delicious passage of colour than the yellower tone 
chosen in that rendering of the motive. The last 
picture we have to notice is the ‘ Portrait of a 
Man, by Catharine Hemessen ; on the background 
is inscribed “ CATHARINA FILIA JOANNIS DE 
HEMESSEN. PINGE BAT. 1552.” The portrait repre- 
sents a young and handsome man in an elegant 
court suit ; the flesh painting is delicate, and the 
colour of the dress is rich and transparent; as a 
genuine picture of the period, and the work of an 
accomplished woman, it was undoubtedly worth 
purchasing. 

Here are additions to the National Gallery 
on which the nation may be justly congratu- 
lated, and which they will unquestionably 
receive with pride; it will be accepted as an 
earnest of the future, not as condoning past 
neglect. Last year, it will be remembered, 
nothing was obtained, nor, indeed, with the 
exception of the Barker pictures and the 
Brescian portraits, scarcely anything for several 
years past. In the present Director the nation 
has at its service an artist of exceptional capa- 
city for the selection of the pictures required 
for the Gallery; he has a knowledge of the various 
schools second to no man in Europe, he has fur- 
ther the rare quality of appreciating the respective 
excellencies of those schools, unlike the majority 
of painters and connoisseurs, who, if they happen 
to admire the Dutch masters, take the smallest 
interest in the Italian, or vice versd. Well, having 
got this exceptional judgment at its disposal, the 
Government, who can boast of the wealth of the 
country, and who, it would be supposed, is aware 
of the relative smallness of our national collection, 
persistently refuses funds to supply the deficiency. 
M‘nwhile other, and certainly poorer, states find 
both money and opportunities to enrich their col- 
lections, It may be asked, if the Government is 
so-oblivious of the interest of Art, is there no 
member of the House of Lords who will take up 
this question? Or, what are the Trustees of the 
National Gallery doing in this matter? They 
have accepted the honour of that position, with 
the honour are involved corresponding duties. 





A WARNING. 
16, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, July 16, 1878. 
Tue other day I had submitted to me for 
verification a drawing of a female head. It had 
been bought by a gentleman as my work (being 








so labelled in the shop window) at Attenborough’s, 
72, Strand; and it bore in the corner a colourable 
imitation of my monogram, with the date 1876. 
I saw it at once to be spurious throughout, and 
gave the buyer my assurance of the fact in writing. 
This being shown at the shop compelled at once 
the return of the money. It is especially neces- 
sary that I should make this denial public, as the 
false drawing is far from being alone. Several 
similarly attributed to me have been, and may 
be still, at Attenborough’s,—presumably pledged 
there as my work. Dante G. RossErri. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

TuE recently printed Bill which empowers the 
Trustees of the British Museum to transfer to other 
places some of their collections, according to which 
the Natural History Departments will be moved 
to South Kensington, ought to add more than a 
hundred valuable portraits, long ago hoisted over 
the stuffed birds, to the National Portrait Gallery. 
These works are nearly all of more or less interest. 
They include a good picture of the Protector 
Oliver, by Walker, and twenty-three royal por- 
traits, e.g. Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, by Miere- 
velt, and Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, by the 
same ; the Duke of Monmouth ; James the First ; 
Duke of Cumberland, by Morier; Queen Eliza- 
beth, ascribed to Zucchero ; George the Second, 
by Shakelton ; Margaret, Countess of Richmond ; 
Queen Caroline. There are many portraits of 
men of science and letters and arms, such as Dr. A. 
Giffard ; Rev. T. Birch ; H. Wanley ; Claudius J. 
Rich; Sir H. Sloane, by Slaughter ; Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford ; Sir R. Cotton ; Sir John Cotton; 
Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, by Dahl ; Speaker 
Onslow; Bacon; Duke of Marlborough; A. 
Marvel; Archbishop Usher; H. Spelman; M. 
Prior, by Hudson; W. Camden; Speed ; John 
Ray ; Cranmer ; G. Buchanan ; Voltaire ; Vesalius, 
ascribed to A. More; Sir F. Drake ; Luther ; 
Capt. W. Dampier ; J. Locke ; Dr. J. Wallis ; R. 
Baxter ; Britton, “the small-coal man”; Sir H. 
Vane ; Robert Cecil; and Lord Anson. Also a 
first-rate Weenix, ‘A Hunting Piece,” which would 
be welcome at the National Gallery. Clause 2 of 
the Bill permits the Trustees of the Museum to 
transfer “all or any pictures belonging to them,” 
“to the National Gallery or to any department of 
Her Majesty’s Government.” 


Mr. Norman Suaw is the author of a book on 
villa and cottage architecture, with designs, which 
is on the eve of publication, with about thirty 
drawings by Mr. M. B. Adams, reproduced in 
photo-lithography. 

Mr. J. C. Roprnson has published a second 
part of his elaborate notes on the picture which he 
ascribes to Raphael, and believes to be an original 
version of the design known as the Madonna dei 
Candelabri. The picture, with numerous en- 
gravings of the subject, is now exhibiting at the 
South Kensington Museum. He desires com- 
parison with the picture which is called the 
‘ Novar Raphael,’ and was lately put up for sale. 
Mr. Robinson’s brochure is, like all his literary pro- 
ductions, spirited. The matter of his notes has 
been carefully sought for and ably arranged, but 
it is impossible to desire that the nation should 
possess either of the ‘* Raphaels.” 


Messrs. CurisTigE, Manson & Woops sold, on 
the 12th inst., the following pictures: Sir P. 
Lely, The Duchess of Cleveland, 105/. Jamieson, 
King Charles the First in Armour, with View of 
Westminster in the background, 1411, 


By an odd mistake a well-known member stated, 
a few days since, in the House of Commons, that he 
had failed to observe that the collections in Great 
Russell Street were much used by art students, 
It is a fact, however, that the galleries of sculp- 
ture in the British Museum are well frequented, 
and it is certain that many of our best artists 
have begun their training there. When studies 
are being made for probationerships in the Royal 
Academy, there is a good deal of respectable 





work to be seen, so that the complaining member 
might have been pleased, if he had gone to the 
right department for artistic studies. Still, it 
is obvious, to all who know anything about the 
matter, that these students waste a large pro- 
— of their time in a deplorable manner for 
ack of a little skilled direction ; not a few of them 
choose examples of bad sculpture to draw from, 
when, to say nothing of the Elgin Marbles, which 
are so injured that they do not suit beginners, 
many capital sculptures are available. For ex- 
ample, the popular subject is a specimen of 
semi-barbarous Roman art, found near the Trajan 
Column, and called ‘Head of a Barbarian Chief- 
tain,’ yet it would be hard t» find a coarser type. 
Mr. Newton proposed some time ago to establish 
a teacher in the sculpture galleries, but this valu- 
able proposal seems not to have been adopted. 
Why could not the Royal Academicians make this 
post a reward for one of their more competent 
students, so that beginners may cease to waste 
their time and energies ? 

Ir is to be hoped that the British occupation of 
the island of Cyprus may at least result in the 
intelligent and systematic investigation of Cypriote 
inscriptions, sculptures, and fictilia, This will in 
some degree compensate the archzeological world 
for the loss it has experienced by the deportation to 
Awerica of the collections made in that island by 
General di Cesnola. 

At a recent meeting of the St. Alban’s Resto- 
ration Committee, a decision was actually come to 
to put up a high pitched roof over the nave of that 
building. The Society of Antiquaries is, we are 
glad to say, making a move to oppose this mon- 
strous project. 

WE have received several lists of those to whom 
the médailles Vhonneur have been awarded at 
Paris. The recipients will probably be for France, 
MM. Francais and Bouguereau ; MM. Meissonier, 
Géréme, and Cabanel, having had the medal on a 
previous occasion, will be rappelé this time; M. 
Siémiradski, Russia; Signor Pasini, Italy; Seiior 
Pradilla, Spain; M. Wauters, Belgium; with 
Messrs. Herkomer and Millais, already announced, 
are the names of which there appear to be no 
doubt. Herren Makart, Matejke, and Munkdacsy, 
representing Austria and Hungary, are spoken of 
as likely to receive the honour. Mention is also 
made of Signor Monteverde for sculpture. Our 
readers will remember the remarkable picture of 
the young Spaniard, Sefior Pradilla, described in 
our notice of the Exposition Universelle, and also 
M. Siémiradski’s large composition, ‘ Les Torches 
Vivantes de Neron.”’ MM. Pasini and Wauters 
have on various occasions exhibited some of their 
more important works in England. Assuming 
the list we have given to be correct, the decision 
cannot help exciting both surprise and regret in 
the minds of those interested in art. Especially 
unfortunate is the French selection, three out of 
the five, MM. Cabanel, Frangais, and Bouguereau, 
certainly not rising above respectable mediocrity. 
And more strange the omission of MM. Laurens 
and Jules Breton. Of course, it will be seen 
these awards have been due to the influence of the 
Institut, and this must convioce French painters 
that there will be no fair chance for the free 
development of the most genuine and original art 
of the country till that organization is abolished. 
In none of the lists do we tind the names of Herren 
Knaus, Lenbach, or Menzel ; if they are really 
omitted it will make the bias of the jury still 
more evident. 

Tue Imperial Russian Archeological Commis- 
sion has just issued its Report for the year 
1875, in which Dr, Stephani publishes an impor- 
tant memoir on the excavations in Southern Russia 
(chiefly in the neighbourhood of Kertsch) in the 
year 1874. Several new Greek inscriptions have 
turned up, one of which contains the name 
of the Busporic King Sauromates, who reigned, 
according to legends on coins, from 94 a.D. to 
124 a.p. 


Tue last-issued fasciculus of the Archeologisch- 
epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Ocsterreich con- 
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‘tains an account, taken from special periodicals, 
of archeological and epigraphical discoveries in 
Hungary, Dacia, Aquileia, Dalmatia, and Noricum, 
by Dr. Otto Hirschfeld ; also the first portion of a 
description of Greek vases in the Museo Civico 
at Trieste. 


Herr Ernst Wasmutn, publisher at Berlin, 
‘has just brought out photographic fac-similes 
without the colours, of the terra-cotta statues found 
at Tanagra and Ephesus, and bought by the Berlin 
Museum. This cheap edition is for the use of 
those who cannot afford to buy the splendid illustra- 
‘tions of the same monuments edited by Herr Rein- 
hard Kekulé for the Imperial German Archeologi- 
cal Institute. 


Sr. Karaertne Cree church, London, so 
‘famous in respect to the histories of Holbein and 
Laud, is in course of restoration, the architect 
being Mr. Blomfield. As the estimate for the 
works there does not exceed 2,7001., we presume 
no great harm is intended. It is proposed to cut 
-down the pews, and remove a gallery excrescence, 
to rebuild part of the clerestory, and repair the 
-east window. This building is one of the most 
interesting works of its kind in the City. 


Tue Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London, which has already done good service in 
the way of its office, proposes to add to records 

reviously published, the following subjects :— 
Femple Bar ; Gate and Courtyard of 102, Leaden- 
hall Street, demolished in 1875 ; Houses in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, demolished in 1878; Shop in Brewer 
Street, Soho ; the “Sir Paul Pindar,” Bishopsgate 
Street ; Houses in Holborn. These transcripts 
are to be in permanent photography. Mr. A. 
Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey, receives subscriptions 
to the Society. 


Tue gates of the cathedral at Strasbourg, ex- 
ecuted in bronze repousse by M. Chertier, after 
M. A. Geoffroy’s models, and the compositions of 
M. Steinheil, are complete. 


THE French painter, M. J. A. Duval-Le-Camus, 
son of Pierre Duval-Le-Camus, is dead. He ob- 
tained a third medal in 1843, a second medal in 
1845, the Legion in 1859, 


Sma. is the number of churches which have 

escaped the “restorer.” Of the few fortunate— 
Reliquie Danaum atque immitis Achilli— 

none is better known, none dearer to the archzo- 
logist and lover of antiquity, or more prized by the 
artist, than Rye Church. It is proposed to“ restore’ 
this building to something like its pristine con- 
dition, though what that may have been it would 
be hard to say, seeing that portions dating from the 
Romanesque days to the basest “ Georgian style ” 
-are to be found in this unusually picturesque build- 
ing. Messrs, Street and Christian have, we are told, 
prepared plans for a complete series of operations, 
and money in aid is solicited from all who believe 
that it is desirable to efface almost every trace of 
the history of a building which is the “ cynosure” 
of an ancient town. The building was badly 
treated of old, but it is out of our power to 
replace what has been destroyed ; to correct the 
-errors of our forefathers in this respect is impos- 
sible, if we would not deprive what is still 
uninjured of its charm and its genuineness. 
Mr. Street may readily produce a more beautiful 
building than the ancient structure at Rye, but not 
even his genius and learning can endow a new 
-church with that grace of time’s bestowing which 
clothes the ancient walls, piers, pillars, windows, 
and doorways. To remove the old pews and 
replace them by stalls will by no means add to the 
comfort of the parishioners, or to the profit- 
ableness of the sermons delivered from the fine 
and characteristic pulpit, which has been good 
enough for six generations of townsmen and their 
pastors, and is a capital example of its kind. A 
smartly restored church, standing among the old 
tombstones in the profoundly impressive grave- 
yard, must needs be out of keeping, unless it is 
intended to “restore” the tombs, or abolish them 
altogether. It does not seem that there is the 





slightest need for the proposed operations at Rye, 
and it is to be hoped that funds may not be forth- 
coming for this transmogrification. If it is really 
needful to repair any part of the structure, that 
would be better done by an engineer than by 
architects. 


Amone recent French fine art publications we 
have ‘Nouvelles Archives de )Art Frangais, 
Recueil de Documents inédits, publiés par la 
Société de I'Histoire de l’Art Frangais, volume 
for the year 1878; and ‘Le Grand Clocher de la 
Cathédrale de Troyes, Notice Historique et Archéo- 
logique,’ by M. Léon Pigeotte, avec une vue de 
sa reconstitution, by M. H. Boulanger. 








MUSIO 


Sige 
ROSSINI'S ‘ SEMIRAMIDE,’ 


THE transformation of the styles of composers 
at various periods in their careers is an instructive 
and interesting study: it is specially suggestive 
in the case of Rossini. When the Italian musi- 
cian wrote the oratorio of ‘ Mosé in Eyitto’ for the 
Lenten sacred performances at Naples in 1818, it 
seemed as if he then intended to resume his prac- 
tice of works of the ecclesiastical school, to which 
he was so attached in his youthful days at Pesaro 
and Bologna, that his teacher, Father Mattei 
(who always called Rossini “Il Tedeschino”—the 
little German—owing to the pupil’s enthusiasm 
for Mozart and Haydn), often expressed the opinion 
that Rossini would be the successor of the famous 
Father Martini. The success of the oratorio was 
not followed up until the composer had written 
his final operas, In 1823 Rossini, by the 'pro- 
duction of ‘Semiramide’ in Venice, created a 
second Italian operatic school, for, whilst display- 
ing to the utmost extent his partiality for florid 
vocalization in the solos of the chief characters, 
he invested the ckoral numbers and the p»gan 
part of Oroé with a solemnity and a grandeur 
which he displayed on a still greater scale in the 
score of his concluding masterpiece, in Paris, the 
‘William Tell’ of 1829. After Rossini had pro- 
duced his‘Stabat Mater’ and his ‘ MesseSolennelle’ 
(the last in 1864; but the orchestration of it he never 
completed) it is probable, had his life been pro- 
longed beyond 1868, that he would have carried 
out his often-expressed intention to renew his 
writing of sacred music, for which he never lost 
his predilection. ‘Semiramide’ was first heard 
here in 1824 at the King’s Theatre (Her Majesty’s), 
with Madame Pasta in the title part ; it was during 
the season when Rossini paid his first and only 
visit to this country, but he never fulfilled his 
engagement to compose the opera, ‘Ugo, Ré 
d'Italia,” expressly for London in 1824. What 
singers were heard in that year !—Madame Cata- 
lani, Madame Pasta, Madame Ronzi de Begnis, 
Madame Caradori, Madame Vestris, Seiior Garcia 
the tenor (father of Malibran and Madame Viardot), 
Signori Porto and Remorini, basses. ‘Semiramide,’ 
however, has always been a difficult opera to 
mount, despite the fact that the tenor part, Idreno, 
is so insignificant, for of the two airs Rossini 
wrote for the Indian prince—sustained at Venice, 
by the way, in 1823 by our English tenor 
Sinclair— one piece has been lost and the 
other air, in twelve - eight time, maestoso, is 
generally omitted, our so-called first-class tenors 
objecting to blacken their faces for Idreno, After 
Pasta, Grisi was accepted as the model Semi- 
ramide, and her mantle was inherited by Tietjens. 
In 1875 an attempt was made to revive ‘Semi- 
ramide’ at Covent Garden with the Viennese 
prima donna Frau Wilt, known here as Madame 
Vilda. It was a failure, although M. Faure was 
Assur. Now, in 1878, Semiramide is assigned to 


a vocalist whose répertoire, with only two excep- 
tions, has hitherto been confined to the Sontag- 
Persiani line of parts ; yet, from the vocal point of 
view, Madame Adelina Patti has achieved one of her 
greatest triumphs ; histrionically, all reminiscences 
of Pasta, Grisi, and Tietjens must be completely 








discarded, not from considerations of size ang 
stature, as it is not a necessity for the lyrig 
drama that a prima donna should be either g 
giantess or a dwarf; dramatic genius is not to 
be measured by inches or by physical attributes, 
Madame Patti is too great an artist to fail jp 
the conception of any character; her facial 
expression, her faculty of listening well, and her 
pantomimic action were indicated in Semiramide. 
but if her delineation be compared with that of her 
predecessors, it will be seen that it was not de. 
veloped in the noblest and loftiest style of tragedy, 
the assumption lacked dignity and majesty, and 
the volume of voice in the declamatory recitativeg 
was not sufficient. In the singing of the cavating 
con coro, * Bel raggio,” the execution of the bra- 
vura passages was perfect, and the emotional ex. 
pression she threw into the duets, ‘‘Serbami ognor” 
and the “Giorno d’orrore,” has never been sur. 
passed. There is not a vocalist in the Covent 
Garden company except Madame Patti who could 
have conquered the complexities of the cadenaag 
with such taste, tact, and precision. Madame 
Patti is also loyal to her colleagues in the 
cast, identifying herself with the assumed cha 
racter and disiegarding the audience before her, 
This self-abnegation, this freedom from _ sing- 
ing and acting at the stage-lights, enable her 
hearers to watch every gesture, to follow every 
movement with intense interest. It need scarcely 
be added that the acknowledgments of one of the 
most crowded houses of the season were not defi- 
cient in enthusiasm ; the applause came from all 
parts of the house, and the triumph of the artist 
was the more significant as she was not adequately 
supported. Madame Scalchi has some fine notes 
in her voice, but there is ever and anon a guttural 
twang, which is not sympathetic; her acting is 
cold and conventional. Alboni, at the memorable 
performance of the opera on the 6th of April, 1847, 
the opening night of the Royal Italian Opera, 
took the house by storm as Arsace ; her successor, 
Mdlle. Angri, was a fine actress, and in recent 
times the French contralto, Madame Trebelli, has 
excelled in the part, both vocally and dramatically, 
In the “ Giorno d’orrore,” which was enthusiatically 
encored, the subdued tones of Madame Scalchi 
blended nicely with the timbre of Madame Patti's 
organ. M. Maurel has not the most remote notion 
of the proper mode of singing the Rossinian 
roulades, which were not enunciated smoothly, 
Signs of haste were unmistakable in the ensemble. 
The choralists sang with exhausted voices. The 
overture was encored, and the conductor, Signor 
Bevignani, did his best to secure exactitude, There 
was & gorgeous mise en scene, and Signor Tagliafico, 
the Oroé of 1847, had not forgotten, as stage 
manager, the mounting by the late Mr. Harris. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mozart's ‘ Nozze di Figaro’ is oneof those operas 
which require a very powerful cast, every artist 
of which ought to be a good musician with strong 
dramatic powers. In the palmy days of Italian 
opera in this country, the revival of the work was 
regarded as an event of the season, and the leading 
singers, setting aside their jealousies and their 
rivalries, coalesced to render the ensemble as eff 
tive as possible, secondary parts being undertaken, 
indeed, by first-class singers. How changed is.all 
this! Who could look at the names of the repre- 
sentatives in the masterpiece of comic opera on the 
11th inst., at the Haymarket opera-house, without 
referring to the days of Grisi, Persiani, Alboni, 
Tamburini, Marini, Lablache, and other celebrities. 
What have we now? Signor “Del Puente as the 
Count, Malle. Salla as the Countess, Signor Galasst 
Figaro, with Madame Crosmond Susanna, It is 
impossible to imagine inferiority and incapacity 
carried to a greater extreme. On the other 
hand, there were redeeming delineations, such 38 
the Cherubino of Madame Trebelli, admirably 
acted and well sung, who secured an encore for 
the love-song, “Voi che sapete”; the capital 
comedy of Madame Lablache as Marcellina; the 
snakelike vindictiveness of Signor Rinaldini 
Ba .ilio, and the buffo assumption of Dr. Bartolo 
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by M. Thierry. The treat of the night, however, 
was in the overture and the accompaniments. 
When there is a Mozartian opera it is a gala night 
for the orchestral performers, and the audience 
found in the instrumentation consolation for the 
shortcomings of the principal singers. 
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Rusical Gossig, 


Mr. Marteson’s benefit concert and operatic 

rformance will take place this day (July 20th), 
at the Crystal Palace. 

TurzE concerts have been given this week at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition, in the Trocadéro 
Salle des Fétes, on the 17th, 18th, and 20th inst., 
with programmes of English compositions, exe- 
cuted by @ French orchestra, an English pianist, 
British vocalists, Scotch and Welsh choirs, as well as 
thatof Mr. Henry Leslie. Notices of the perform- 
ances Will be given in next week’s Atheneum, 
as the concluding concert only takes place this 
day (Saturday). 

Mr. 8. BranprAm introduced, at his dramatic 
recital in the Royal Albert Hall, on the 17th, a 
musical programme in which he had the aid of the 
London Vocal Union, Miss Anna Williams (solo 
singer), and Mr. S. Naylor (conductor). The 
Monday organ recital on the 15th inst. was given 
by Mr. T. Pettit. 

Ar the next Social Science Congress will 
be discussed the question, “ How can a sound 
knowledge of music be best and most generally 
disseminated?” In Paris the question is answered 
by the government grants to three opera-houses 
to promote the lyric drama, and by money allow- 
ances to enterprising concert directors. The French 
Academy, for instance, has just awarded to 





M. Guiraud, the composer of the opera ‘ Piccolino,’ 
the prize of 120/., for the authorship of the most 
meritorious musical composition played within the 
three years preceding the award. Then in France 
the knowledge of music is disseminated through 
the activity of a real Conservatoire, out of which 
pupils are provided adequate to fill all the desks 
of complete orchestras throughout France, and to 
be choralists and solo singers. It is the State 
which mainly supports musical training and per- 
manent operatic establishments. 

lirtte surprise will be expressed in musical 
irles when it is stated that another attempt 
is being made, under the auspices of the Prince 
of Wales, to bring about an amalgamation of 
the Royal Academy of Music and the Kensing- 
ton National Training School of Music, in order 
to obtain from Parliament a subvention, At 
present the Academy has a grant of 500I. voted 
mnually, There is no other money paid by 
Government for musical instruction, except the 
oe shilling per head from the Education Depart- 
ment for instruction in singing by ear. There 
are no funds to promote the teaching of the art of 
vocalization by sight. A meeting took place at 
Marlborough House last Saturday, the Prince of 
Wales presiding, at which the Committees of Ken- 
ungton and Tenterden Street were represented. As 
usual, the amateur members of these Committees 
we in favour of amalgamation, especially those of 
the Kensington establishment, for money is really 
required to maintain it ; but the Academy pro- 
fessors, with Prof. Macfarren, the Principal, 
sttongly oppose the proposed union. If the country 
wuld be induced to sanction a Parliamentary 
fant for a genuine national musical institution, 
this “pressure from without” might secure the 
mation of a Conservatorium on the Continental 
Ystem, that is, the effective training of students 
‘tough to form a full orchestra, to supply choralists 
for cathedrals, churches, and opera-houses, and to 
form a, body of professors, to be dispersed through 
the country, really capable of teaching composition, 
“unterpoint, fugue, &s, The Marlborough House 
heeting came to no resolution, but the amalgama- 
Hon scheme will be again agitated. 

AN association of amateurs of Italian opera 
Mtiormed Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ on the after- 
Mon of the 17th inst. at the Opéra Comique, 


















Strand. There were some curtailments in the 
recitatives, but as regards the solos, concerted 
pieces, and choruses, the score was strictly fol- 
lowed ; in fact, some numbers were restored that 
are too often omitted at the Italian opera-houses. 
The minuet was danced gracefully by four couples, 
allamateurs. If the performance, which took place 
in the presence of a fashionable assemblage, was not 
so good as that which was witnessed at the pro- 
duction of Marchetti’s ‘Ruy Blas’ and Petrella’s 
‘Tone, the deficiency must be ascribed to the 
greater difficulties of the vocal parts in Mozart’s 
masterpiece. At all events, to essay ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ at all was a daring venture, to be remem- 
bered in amateur annals, 


THE Royal Italian Opera season will be ended 
this evening (Saturday) with Signor Verdi’s 
‘Aida’; last night (July 19th) was the benefit 
of Mdlle. Albani, who sang in single acts of 
‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Lucia,’ and ‘Traviata.’ On Thurs- 
day Madame Adelina Patti for her benefit took 
the part of Amina in the ‘Sonnambula, an 
opera in which she made her first appearance in 
this country, after her spccesses in the United 
States. The subscription season at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre terminated July 13th, with the sixth 
representation of Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ There were 
six performances for this week, namely, ‘II 
Flauto Magico’ (Monday), ‘Robert le Diable’ 
(Tuesday), ‘Trovatore’ (Wednesday), ‘Carmen’ 
(Thursday), ‘11 Talismano’ (Friday), and ‘ Fidelio’ 
(this day, Saturday), at reduced prices, and 
with dispensation of the rules about evening 
dress. Mdlle. Marimon, Madame Trebelli, Signori 
Campanini, Marini, and Rota have left; the 
present troupe comprises Madame Gerster, Mdlle. 
Valleria, Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, Madame Pappenheim, Mdlle. Tremelli, 
Signori Fancelli, Bettini, Rinaldini, Del Puente, 
Galassi, Herr Behrens, &c. Mr. Mapleson, prior 
to his departure with his company to New York 
to open the Academy of Music Opera-house, will 
make a tour in the provinces. Madame Patti and 
Madame Gerster have declined the offers of 
engagement for Russia; the former will give a 
series of Italian opera representations in October 
in Berlin ; Madame Gerster has not yet accepted 
the proposal to visit America. Madame Nilsson 
will be here for an autumnal tour in the provinces 
to sing at concerts. Madame Trebelli will sing 
again in the Scandinavian provinces. Sir Michael 
Costa will go to Bade near Vienna. 


TuE Board School féte at the Crystal Palace last 
Saturday, under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Reed, the chairman of the Board, was a great 
success. Nearly 30,000 visitors attended the 
concert of children, numbering 3,000 voices, who 
sang compositions by Mendelssohn, Dr. Gauntlett, 
Mr. Brinley Richards, Dr. Lowell Mason, &c., 
concluding with Dr. John Bull’s National 
Anthem. Last Tuesday there was a grand gather- 
ing of another kind, the great Band of Hope 
féte, at which there were two concerts, with 
10,000 total abstainers joining in them, under the 
direction of Mr. F. Smith, with Mr. F. J. Read 
at the Handel organ. 


Tue final concerts of the season were the Italian 
Opera programme at the Royal Albert Hall, on 
the 13th inst., under the direction of Signor Li 
Calsi and Mr. Cowen, with Madame Gerster, 
Malle. Valleria, Malle. Salla, Mdlle. Tremelli, 
Miss Cummings, Madame Trebelli, Madame Cros- 
mond, Signori Fancelli, Galassi, Rota, Herr 
Behrens, and M. Thierry; the Matinée of 
Madame Cellini, at Willis’s Rooms, on the 13th, 
with the aid of Madame Viard-Louis, Madame 
Varley Liebe, M. Albert, Messrs. Hoyte, Parker, 
and Leigh, Signor de Lara, &c.; the Matinee 
of Mr. Wilbye Cooper, the tenor, in the Lang- 
ham Hall, on the 13th inst., with the co-opera- 
tion of the vocalists Mesdames E. Wynne and 
Poole, the Misses Siedle, Woodcock, Lynton, 
Clayton, B. Reeves, and Percy, Signor Urio, 
Messrs. A. Hooper, Wadmore, Pope, and &. 
Smith, and the accompanists Miss Wilcocks, 
Messrs, A. Gilbert, Cozens, and Hargitt ; an after- 





noon concert at Grosvenor House, on the 15th 
inst., by permission of the Duke of Westminster, 
in aid of the St. Saviour’s Cancer Hospital, at 
which the vocalists were Mesdames E. Wynne, 
Ziméri, and Davison, Misses J. Sherrington, 
D’Alton, and Arnim, Messrs, Shakespeare, B. 
Lane, and B. M‘Guckin, Signori Auyieri and 
Federici ; the solo instrumentalists Fraulcin Kitty 
Berger, the zither, and Mr. John Thomas, harp ; 
conductors Mr, H. Parker, Signori Unia and 
Bisaccia. 

Mr. Brintty Ricuarps, the composer, and 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins, the Temple organist, who 
were the examiners in the competition for the 
musical scholarship in the Ladies’ Division of the 
Crystal Palace School of Art, Science, and Lite- 
rature, awarded the prize to Miss H. Blagden, of 
Sydenham. 


THE oratorio ‘Christus,’ by Herr Kiel, was a 
great success at the third Silesian Musical Festival, 
held at Gorlitz ; there was also a new symphony 
by Count Hochberg, who composes under the 
name of Z. H. Franz. Handel’s ‘Judas Mac- 
cabzeus’ was the great attraction of the second 
Schleswig Holstein Festival celebrated at Kiel. 
Theo Hamburg Impresario announces that he will 
produce during one season all the operas of Herr 
Wagner in succession, that is, ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,’ ‘Tanuhiuser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘Tristan,’ ‘The Master Singers,’ and the four 
operas of the ‘ Nibelungen.’ 








DRAMA 


—a 
REPRINTS OF SINGLE PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE, 


Shakspeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream ; 
Julius Cesar. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright, M.A. (Clarendon Press Series.) 

Shakspeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream ; 
Hamlet, Edited by Samuel Neil. Corio- 
lanus, Edited by James Colville, M.A. 
King John, Edited by F. G. Fleay, M.A. 
(Collins’s School and College Classics.) 

Stow ty a sense of the value of a correct and 

intelligible text of Shakspeare has spread 

among English readers, and careful editions 
of single plays supplant now the reprints of 
such inaccurate editions of the entire works as 
were formerly in favour. Few living readers are 
likely to see the completion of the stupendous 
variorum edition commenced by Mr. Howard 
Furness, and intended and destined, it appears,. 
when finished, to prove encyclopzdic as regards 
critical and exegetical opinion and informa- 
tion. Of this four volumes only, including 
three plays, have as yet appeared, and the 
rate of progress is based apparently upon 
calculations of a return to patriarchal lon- 
gevity on the part of the subscribers. Mean- 
while the general reader, whose mind is not 
exercised by speculations about the meaning of 

a few disputed or undecipherable passages, and 

who is content to believe that Shakspeare is 

intended for man and not man for Shakspeare, 
may console himself by the possession of such 
practically excellent texts as those supplied by 

Singer or Dyce, the last named writer the 

most competent, it might almost be said 

inspired, editor our early literature has yet 
found. 

Those who require single plays rather than 
collected editions find themselves well treated ;. 
the Clarendon series, though confined to select 
plays, supplying all information concerning 
them which the student, whatever bis ains, is 
likely to require, and the School and College 
series of Messrs. Collins coming scarcely, if at 
all, behind it. 
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To the former series have been added ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and ‘Julius 
Cesar’; to the latter ‘Hamlet,’ ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and ‘Coriolanus.’ In the 
case of the Clarendon reprints, the name of 
Mr. W. Aldis Wright is a guarantee for purity 
of text, and ingenuity and sanity of conjec- 
ture. So established in favour are the previous 
volumes, it is scarcely too much to say that 
every earnest student of Shakspeare, in which 
class of course actors, with very few excep- 
tions, are not counted, turns to them with a 
feeling of security. In the volumes now under 
notice, the prefatory matter is ample and not 
redundant, and the notes are copious and 
valuable. They are, moreover, at the close of 
the volume, and do not interfere with the 
comfort of the reader. Too much has been 
said against the plan of presenting—to alter 
a well known phrase of Joseph Surface—a 
rivulet of text meandering through a meadow 
of commentary. There is a frame of mind 
which a book constructed on this principle 
suits, and there are books of this class, like the 
edition of Milton’s Minor Poems, by Thomas 
Warton, which, unless Ritson returns from 
his grave, no lover of poetry will, if he can 
help it, be without. Such books are, however, 
for hours of dreaming rather than those of 
close application, and a complete series of 
plays like the two before us should enable nine 
readers out of ten todispense with the cumbrous 
variorum editions now in course of expul- 
sion from all but the most comprehensive 
libraries. 

Mr. Wright is compelled to mention the 
conjectures of previous writers concerning the 
intention of Shakspeare in his writings to 
satirize his contemporaries, He abstains, how- 
ever, from giving to these the weight of his 
authority. Chalmers’s assertion that the fifth 
line of a famous speech of Theseus in the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘One sees 
more devils than vast hell can hold,” is plainly 
a sarcasm on Lodge’s pamphlet, called ‘ Wit’s 
Miserie and the World’s Madnesse, discover- 
ing the Incarnate Devils of this Age,’ is thus 
recorded. It may be assumed that the intention 
is to cast discredit upon the view when we find 
it stated that “an equally strong reason for 
believing that Shakspeare had read Lodge’s 
tract before writing ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ is that he uses the word ‘ compact,’ 
which is also found in Lodge.” The italics 
are our own. Chalmers supposes that, inas- 
much as Lodge, in his tract, while mention- 
ing other poets, “suppresses” (qy.- omits ?) 
“‘Shakspeare’s name,” Shakspeare in revenge 
wrote against him the line above quoted. 
Idiosynerasies differ, and judgments differ 
with them. Most men, however, who look at 
the nature of Shakspeare’s few references to 
his contemporaries will doubt the possibility 
of his seeking to be revenged at all upon 
Lodge for such a cause, and will be still more 
dubious whether a revenge such as he is 
supposed to have taken would quite have 
satisfied him in case his wrath had been really 
stirred. Mr. Halpin’s marvellously ingenious 
and fanciful theory concerning the speech of 
Oberon to Puck (Act ii. sc. 1, lines 148 


et seq.) is rejected, as requiring for its accept- 
ance ‘the exercise of something more than 
faith,” a verdict in which we will acquiesce if 
with this theory is banished a whole series of 
conjectures concerning the personal applica- 





tion supposed to underlie different speeches. 
A good résumé of fairy mythology forms also 
a portion of the Preface. 

It is natural to compare with this edition 
of ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ that which 
Mr. Neil has edited for Collins’s School and 
College Classics. Much of the ground tra- 
versed by the editors is of course the same. 
Mr. Neil’s preface is twice as long as that of 
Mr. Wright. It is, perhaps, more convenient in 
one respect, in consequence of its arrangement 
under different heads, but is decidedly more 
discursive. The notes are not widely dif- 
ferent in number or in quality, though the 
parallel passages are longer with Mr. Neil, 
and the glossarial notes fewer and less concise. 
Mr. Neil quotes more frequently such autho- 
rities as Knight, Karl Elze, Dyce, &c. 

Mr. Wright rarely mentions any recent com- 
mentator, but is full of allusions to Cotgrave 
and other lexicographers. In sum, it may 
be said that both editions are satisfactory. 
The questions for examination at the close of 
the Collins series constitute a feature likely 
to recommend the book for purely scholastic 
purposes. A schoolmaster might tremble, how- 
ever, at putting to a schoolboy of the high- 
pressure type some of the questions Mr. Neil 
supplies. A youth well up in modern explana- 
tion might find matter for a tolerably long 
“go in” in response to an inquiry, “ What 
explanations have been given of ‘ wondrous 
strange snow ’?” 

In his ‘Hamlet’ Mr. Neil has of course 
been indebted to the two-volume edition 
of the play recently published as part of the 
American variorum edition, to which previous 
reference has been made. His obligations are 
neither numerous nor important. It may of 
course fairly be pleaded that no future editor 
of ‘ Hamlet’ will be able to dispense with Mr. 
Furness’s volumes, or to introduce much matter 
which is not already therein. Dr. Colville’s 
preface to the Collins Series ‘ Coriolanus’ is 
short, without being on that account less 
satisfactory. The notes are also shorter, as a 
rule, than those of Mr. Neil. 

Mr. Fleay claims for his edition of ‘King 
John’ that ‘‘ although one of a series” it ‘is 
conducted on a different plan from any other 
play therein,” and that, except in one or two 
unimportant respects, it is a sample of an 
edition of the whole of Shakspeare’s works 
which he has been preparing for nearly twenty 
years, Containing, as it does, three plays 
entire, two of them edited for the first time, 
it is, he believes, the cheapest critical edition of 
any work of Shakspeare’s hitherto published. 
The two plays which accompany the ‘ King 
John’ of Shakspeare are the two parts of 
the ‘Troublesome Reign of King John.’ These 
works Mr. Fleay, on the strength of evidence 
both internal and external, assigns to Lodge 
and Greene. A chapter in the introduction 
on the play of Stukeley is derived in part 
from Mr. Simpson’s ‘ School of Shakspeare.’ 
Mr. Fleay’s notes and preliminary observations 
show much research. 








Erratum.—By the accidental transposition of a quotation 
mark, the concluding paragraph of Dramatic Gossip was spoiled 
last week. It should have run,—‘ The well-known drama of 
Dumersan, Gabriel, and Dupeuty, ‘ Victorine; ou, la Nuit 
porte Conseil,’ first produced at the Porte Saint-Martin nearly 
fifty years ago, has been revived at the Théatre Cluny.” 





Nortces TO CoRRESPOND#NTs.—S. D L.—E, M. E.— 
T: B. G.—R. M.—G. J. C. 8.—J. T. W.—received. 
8. J. W.—declined with thanks. 
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STANLEY’S 
THROUGH THE DARK 


CONTINENT: 


Or, the Sources of the Nile, Around the Greg 
Lakes Victoria and Tauganika, and Down 
the Congo to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Two Volumes, One Hundred and Fifty Ilustrations, Two Po. 
traits of the Author, and Ten Maps. Price 2/, 2s, 


From the review of the Pall Mall Gazette, July 11, 1878:~ 
** These two volumes contain a full account of the most remark. 
able feat of discovery in the present century, and one whieh 
must entitle the hero of it toa high rank among great travel. 
lers in all ages... .. It is needless to say that our bald summary 
gives no idea of the interest of Mr. Stanley's story. Every page 
contains the record of some strange adventure, or the note of 
some valuable observation.......We lay down the book with 
feeling of admiration for the courage of the explorer and oj 
respect for his powers of observation and great industry,” 








A THIRD EDITION is now ready of 
A VOYAGE TO THE POLAR SEA 


IN H.M, SHIPS *‘ ALERT’’ AND “ DISCOVERY,” 
By Capt. Sir G. S. NARES, R.N. K.C.B, F.R.S, 
Commander of the Expedition. 
With Notes on the Natural History by Capt. FEILDEN, 
F.R.S., &c. 
With Photographs and other Illustrations, and Map and Charts, 


Price 2l, 2s. 





Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 2ls, 


EARLY HISTORY of the COLONY 


of VICTORIA, from its Discovery to its Establishment asa 
Self-Governing Province of the British Empire. By FRANCS 
PETER LABIiLLIERE, Barrister-at-Law of the Midd 
Temple, Fellow of the Royal Colunial Institute, 











NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 3 vols. 


RARE PALE MARGARET: 1 
Novel. 
STANDARD BOOKS FOR HOLI. 
DAY READING. 


—_—~>—_ 


STANDARD NOVELS. 


Uniform Binding. 





Lorna Doone. By R. D. Bracxmore. Clot 
extra, 68. 
A Daughter of Heth. By Wm. Brack. Clot 


extra, 63. 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Bracxmore. Cloth 
extra, 68. 

Three Feathers. By Wm. Buack. Cloth extra, 
63. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Brackxmore. Cloth 


extra, 68. 
In Silk Attire. By Wx. Brack. Cloth extra, és 
Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Bracksore. Clo 


extra, 68. 


Kilmeny. Fy Wm. Brack. Cloth extra, 6s. 
Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Brackmore. (lob 


extra, 68. 
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Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. By Wm. Biact 


Cloth extra, 68. 


Innocent. By Mrs. Ouirnant. Cloth extra, 66. 


HAFFE] 


Ninety-three. By Vicror Huco. Cloth extra, Ot tye 


Work. By Miss Aucorr. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Mistress Judith. By C. C. Fraser-Trmag 


Cloth extra, 68. 
My Wife and I. By Mrs. Srowz. Cloth extra, 6b 


We and Our Neighbours. By Mrs. Stow 
Cloth extra, 68. 
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BICKERS & SON’S 


STANDARD GIFT-BOOKS. 
Suitable for School Prizes and Presents. 


——_~>—_ 


+,* Anew Catalogue of over 2,000 elegantly bound Books in all depart- 
” ments of Literature, by post free on application. 


NEW 72. 6d. STANDARD GIFT-BOOKS. 


. cloth elegant, full gilt sides and edges ; or in calf, 
beng ove . pa hy gilt, 128. 6d. P 


DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. 
Elegantly printed on fine paper, with 12 Plates, reproduced in 
Permanent Woodbury-type from the Boydell Gallery. 


LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE. Beauti- 
fally printed, with 12 Illustrations from the celebrated Boydell 
Gallery. 


gOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. With 12 IIlus- 
armed by Westall, Plans of the Battles, and Fac-similes of his 
ritings. 


FORSTER’S LIFE of GOLDSMITH. With 
Portrait and 40 Woodcuts, after Stanfield, Maclise, Leech, Doyle, 
and Hamerton. 


MOTLEY’S (JOHN LOTHROP) RISE of the 
DUTCH REPUBLI®. A New Edition, in 1 vol. of 920 pages, 
8vo. Beautifully printed and neatly bound in cloth, price 

7. 6d.; or in full calf, extra gilt, 138. 6d. 


PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) HISTORY of the CON- 
QUEST of MEXICO. A New and Revised Edition, with the 
Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by JOHN 
FOSTER K In 1 vol large 8vo. of over 700 pages, printed in 
clear, legible type, on ribbed paper, in cloth binding, 7r. 6d. ; 1m full 
calf, extra gilt, 138. 6d. 


. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY and ANTI- 
QUITIES of SELBORNE. The Standard Edition, by BENNETT. 
Thoroughly Revised, with Additional Notes, by JAMES EDMUND 
HARTING, F.L.S. F.Z 8. Lllustcated with numerous Engravings 
after Thos. Bewisk, Harvey. and others. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. ; calf, extra gilt, 158. 6d. 


“THE LEICESTER-SQUARE EDITION.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Edited by CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. With 
Portrait and 21 choice Illustrations from the Boydell Gallery. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 15s. ; or calf extra, gilt edges, 11. 8s. 

eat most charming single volume edition of Shakespeare ever 
pu 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BICKERS & SON. 





MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S COMPLETE CON- 
CORDANCE to SHAKSPERE; being a Verbal Index to all Pas- 
sages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. New and Revised 
Edition, large 8vo. pp. 860, cloth, top edge gilt, reduced to 958. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mesers. BICKERS & SON, having purchased 
the whole of the stock and future right of publication of thisi luabl 
Concordance to the Works of Shakspere, offer it now, for the first time, 
at the reduced price of 258. 


“The Hebrew Testament says all that it has to say with 5.642 words; 
Milton’s works are built up with 8,000; and Shakespeare, who probably 
displayed a greater variety of expression than apy writer in any lan- 
guage, produced all his plays with about 15.0°0 words.” 

Maz Miller's ‘ Science of Language.’ 















Clit | BENTHAM’S BRITISH FLORA. Handbook of 
e British Flora. A Description of the Flowering Plants and 
Cloth erns indigenous to or naturalized in the British Isles. For the Use 

o of Beginners add Amateurs GEORGE BENTHAM, F.R.S., 
President of the Linnean —. With Hundreds of Illustrations 
from Original Drawings by W. Fitch. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, reduced 

gE. Cloth 3l. 108. to 308. nett. 

th exten C(HAFFERS’ (WM.) MARKS and MONOGRAMS 

0 on POTTERY and PORCELAIN of the Renaissance and Modern 
Periods, with Historical Notices of each Manufactory. Preceded 

th by an Introductory Essay on the Vasa Fictilia of the Greek, 

- Clo! Romano-British, and Medimval Eras. sixth Edition, Revised and 
considerably augmented with 3,000 Potters’ Marks and Iilustra- 

' lons, and an Appendix. containing an Account of Japanese 
extra, & Keramic Manufactures, &. Royal svo. cloth, 43s. 

RE. Cloth CHAFFERS.—The COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK 
of MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCELAIN 
of the Renaissance and Modern Periods. With nearly 3,000 Marks 

63 anda most valuable Index. Sixth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. limp 

° cleth, 68. 

= Cloth rns Handbook will be of great service to those Collectors who in 

.E. tir travels have occasion to refer momentarily to any work treating 

athe subject. A veritable multum in parvo. 

wu. Brack. 

(HAFFERS’ HALL MARKS on GOLD and 

SILVER PLATE. with Tables of Date Letters used in all the 

<tra, 68. Assay Offices of the United Kingdom, and much additional in- 
“rmation, Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d 

h extra, 6s This Edition contains a History of the Goldsmith’s Trade in France, 
2 Extracts from the Decrees relating thereto, and Engravings of the 

$. Pore mend other Marks used in that country as well as in other 

ER-TYTLEB 

FAIRBAIRN’S CRESTS of the FAMILIES of 
6 GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Compiled from the best 

h extra, suthorities, by JAMES FAIRBAIRN. and Revired by LAW- 
RENCE BUTTERS. One Volume of Plates, containing nearly 

rs. STOWE ® 290 Crests and Crowns of all Nations, Coronets, Regalia, Chaplets 
aad Helmets, Flags of all Nations, Scrolis, Monograms, (Reversed 

Litials, Arms of Cities, &c. 2 vols. royal Svo. cloth, 428. 
IVINGTOS, 


E.C. 





PicxERs & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 








MR. MACLEHOSE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OLRIG GRANGE,’ 
HILDA; AMONG THE BROKEN 
GODS: a Poem. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘OLRIG GRANGE.’ 
Small Svo. price 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


“* Assuredly one of those poems which the thoughtful student 
will wish to read again and again.”— Manchester Examiner. 

** Full of wealth of d t ption and expression, ex- 
hibiting its author as one who has felt much and thought 
much, and beyond that can give his various experiences fair 
artistic shape and feature.’— Nonconformist. 

**No poet of these later years has more keenly excited the 
attention or more worthily won the admiration of thoughtful 
readers of verse.""—Dundee Advertiser. 








THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF 
THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


THEIR MAIN FEATURES AND RELATIONS. 
By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 


[Just out. 


“This is a genuine book. We can heartily recommend it 
to three classes of readers—to all who have felt the power of 
Scott's ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ (and who with a heart has not?) 
to all who care to visit and really to know that delightsome 
land, for no other book except the ‘ Border Minstrelsy’ itself 
will so open their eyes to see it ; to all dwellers in the Border- 
land who wish to know, as they ought to know, what con- 
stitutes the grace and glory of their Borderland.” 

Prof. SHAIRP, in the Contemporary Review. 

“We feel as if we were hearing the stories or listening to 
the snatches of song among the breezes of the mountains or 
the moorland, under the sun-broken mists of the wild glens, 
or the wooded banks of the Yarrow or the Tweed.” —Times. 

“* After all the labours of such distinguished men as Scott, 
Leyden, Chambers, Aytoun, and others, this volume must 
assert its right to being the fullest, most thorough, and most 
deeply critical work on Border history and poetry that we 
have.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


CREED AND CONDUCT: 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ROSNEATH PARISH 
CHURCH. 


By the Rev. ROBERT HERBERT STORY, D.D. 


“ Characterized throughout by profound earnestness and 
spirituality, and written in a style at once graceful, clear, and 
nerveus. Dr. Story has made a well-timed attempt to widen 
the theology, and at the same time to deepen and intensify the 
religious feeling of his countrymen.”—Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo. 750 pages and 250 Engravings, price 12s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
IN ITS RELATIONS TO MAN. 
By J. G. M‘'KENDRICK, M.D. F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 


‘‘an admirable book on physiology, well adapted to the 
wants of the student, and of practitioners in medicine. Such 
books as this ought to be read, not alone by medical and bio- 
logical students, but by all men of any pretensions to general 
culture.”— British Quarterly Review. 

“The author has put together quite a wonderful amount of 
information, while his manner of writing is that of one who 
well knows how to teach. The style is clear and the illustra- 
tions numerous.”—Practitioner. 





1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 650 pages, price 18s. 
A CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 


With an Historical Introduction. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


‘* The first and undoubtedly greatest work that England has 

yet produced on any philosophy except her own.” 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 

“« Mr. Caird’s statement of the Kantian doctrine is singularly 
felicit e simplification is at unce full, accurate, and 
unbiassed.”—Mr. T. H. GREEN, in the Academy. 

“‘No account of ‘ Kant’s Philosophy’ has ever appeared in 
England so full, so intelligible, and so interesting to read as 
this work by Professor Caird. It is the English book on 
Kant.”—Contemporary Review. 








Glasgow: James Macrenosr, Publisher to the 
University. 
London: Macmittan & Co. 





Now ready, price 6d.; post free, 7d. ’ 
[DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGU Eofthe NIEMANN 
GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. Illustrated. 
London: Virtue & Co. Limited, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 


AEDEKER, LOWER EGYPT, with the 
FAYOUM and the PENINSULA of SINAI. With 16 Maps, 
oo. 7 Views, and 76 Vignettes (Handbook for Travellers), 1gmo. 
cloth, i5a. 
The RHINE from ROTTERDAM to CONSTANCE. 
Sixth Edition. With 21 Maps and 19 Plans, 12mo. cloth, 68. 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOUK and EXPOSITOR. Three Hundred and Eighty-Third 
Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. Price ls. 6d. 


BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING. In 
Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Origioal Plan, by which Dis- 
syllables are rendered as Easy as Monosy!iables. Seveutieth Edi- 
tion. Price 1s. 6d. 


Simpkin & Co. and all Booksellers. 





IMPORTANT PICTORIAL WORK UPON THE ARCTIC 
EXPEDITICN UF 1375-6, 


HE SHORES of the POLAR SEA. A Narra- 
tive of the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. By Dr. EDWARD L. 
MOSS, H.M.S. Alert. With 16 large Chromo-lithographs, and 
numerous Engravings from Drawiogs made on the spot by the Author. 
Imperial folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5. 5s. 





* bet awn | any other record of the voyage to which it relates.... 
Most admirably written ...The chromozraphs are admirable specimens. 
The drawi jentivusly truthful as pencil amd paint- 


oe e gs are a8 
box could make them.”—Athenewmn. 

“* His sketches, which have now been admirably chromo-lithographed, 
are not only faithful, but very successful efforts to represent the face 
of nature in the far north ”- Academy. 

“ Of two new books called into being by the Arctic Expe ‘ition of 
1875-6, the palm for excellence as well as splendour must uuhesitatingly 
be awarded to this noble volume....For the drawiug-room ‘Shores of 
the Polar Sea’ has scarcely a competitor in the entire mass of Arctic 
literature.”— Graphic. 


HE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS, 
illustrated. Issued Monthly. Permanent price, 2s. each, com- 
plete; undertaken in opposition to the ‘* Library” system of half- 
guinea volumes. The tales will be selected for their healthy character 
and good tone. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— 
BLUE BELL. By M. Bramston. With Lilustrations by Marcus 
Stone, A.R.A. 
SUMMER SNOW. By Sarah Tytler. With lllustrations by 
Frank Dadd. 
A LITTLE WESTERN FLOWER. By M. C. Helmore. With 
Illustrations by Percy Macquoid. 


BROWNIE. ByC. W. Bardsley. Lilustrated by E. Blair Leighton. 
Will be ready August ist, me 
Ready July 22nd, 8vo cloth extra, price 68. 


MONG the FLOWERS, and other Poems, 
F. W. BOURDILLON. 


Marcus Ward & Co. London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 


CHANDOS CLASSICS. 
SALE 1,250,000. 


This Series, price 2s. cloth, or ip paper covers 1s. 6d , embraces Sixty 
Volumes of Staudard Works in Poetry, History, aud General Litera- 
ture. 


By 








Gratis, on application, a List of the Series. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford: street, Strand. 


CHANDOS CLASSICS. 
SALE 1,250,000. 


The Sixty Vo'umes of this Series, a List of which can be had of all 
Booksellers gratis, are the very cheapest issues of Staudard Works in 
the English Language in which the copyright has lapsed. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


CHANDOS CLASSICS. 
SALE 1,250,000. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS, well printed on good paper, and sub- 
stantially bound, price 2s., are now ready of 











Shakespeare. Swiss Family Robinson. 
Scott. Homer's Odyssey. 
Burns. Campbell. 

Moore ' Gold mith. 
Cowper. irgil. 

Robiuson Crusoe. Byrou, 

Hans 4 ndersen. Eliza Cook. 
Homer's Lliad. Dante. 
Coleridge. Hudibras. 

The Koran. Wordsworth. 
Mackay. Grimm's Tales, 
Lougfellow. ts 

Arabian Nights. to0d. : 
Johnson’s Lives, Don Quixote. 


Dr. >yntax. 
Milton 


ope 
" The Talmud. 
Mrs. Hemans, 


And Forty other Volumes. 
Also a Cheap Paper Issue of any of the above, 1s. 6d. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


CHANDOS CLASSICS. 
SALE 1,250,000. 


This Series aims at supplying the best Literature that is not copy- 
right at a Price and in a Style that is only remunerative by an 





enormous circulation. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bed ford-street, Strand. 
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W. C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
S E A N G 


“While Dr. Bennett’s new volume of ‘Sea Songs’ is admirably 
qualified to attract maritime uearers, many of them are as well fitted 
to be sung in a drawing-room as on the bosom of the Atlantic. Simple, 
free, flowing, and fuli of buoyant vigour, they are now stirring avd 
joyous in tone, and again uvaff-ctedly pathetic. Their writer bas 
conate the genuine odour and flavour of salt winds and blue foamy 

; he gives us songs of parting-graceful, simple, and tender— 
precio that tell of lonely musings in tropic calms, of ships beating amid 
sleet and snow ‘round the Horn,’ straining under clouds of canvas 
after flying foes, or sweeping into palmy isles over the Pacific swell; 
and he descante with fiery energy of diction on the great deeds of Blake 
and Anson, Vernon and Pellew- naval worthies whom his songsshould 
make more than names to the ee In short, Dr. Bennett’s new 
volume is altogether excellent, can scarcely fail to attain ex- 
tensive popularity.”—Scotsman 

Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly, London. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1879. 


OLLINS’S SERIES of CLASSICS and 
MANUALS, specially Edited, with Notes, for the Use of Pupils 
preparing for the above Examinations :— 


8 oO Ss. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 





8. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, I.— VIL. by Dr. Schmitz. . ma 
Virgil, “neid, I.—VI. o 2 
Shakespeare, Julius Cesar, by s. Neil, F. E. I. s.. wo 
Pope, Essay on Man .. ° ne so © 
History of Common Prayer, by Rev. C. Ivens - 1 
History of the British Empire ax on 2 
Perspective Drawing, by H. Hodge.. e és w 2 
Political Economy, by Dr. Dick ... “a. 3 
Pure Mathematics, by E. Atkins, B.Sc. 2 vols. each 2 
Dynamics, including Mechanics, by J. Bottomley, F.R.S.E, 1 
Chemistry, Inorganic, by Dr. Kemshead .. ee 1 
Botany, by Dr. Balfour, 2 vols. each - ‘ 1 

Animal Physiology, by Dr. Cleland, F.R.S. 2 6 

Magnetism and Electricity, by J. Angell .. 1 6 

99 Advanced, 7 F. Guthrie, F. RS Ss. 3 0 

Mineralogy, by J. H. Collins, F.G.S . 2 6 

Geology, by Dr. Davis . ee oe oe oe o 38 


London : 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp-stReet 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1789. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Actes INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1907. 


William Collins, Sons & Co. 











Net Premiums and Interest .. “ * £396,818 
Accumulated Funds £3,' 8,281 
‘Also a Subscribed Capital of more than 00,000 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or 
from any of the Company's Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 











L*é¥ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 
Tnvested Assets on the 3ist cents 1877 ....00+000 25,478,045 
Income for the year 1877 .. 484,597 
Amount paid on Death to December las 533,820 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses nate alio tted : 5,523,133 


The Expenses of Management Satating Cunneiastendene only about 
4} per cent. on the Annual Incom 

Attention is posed directed ‘to the Revised Prospectus of the 
Society ; tr the New Rates of Premium adopted, which are materially 
lower for Young Lives than heretofore ; to the New Conditions as to 
extended limits of free travel aud residence ; aud to the Reduced Rates 
of extra Premium. 

__ Prospectus aod Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


[He LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1, Dale-street, ve Cornhill, London. 


Total Invested Funds £5, £5,814, 14,367 
Fire Premiums, 1877 ve ee £1,059,465 
Life ° o 235.340 
Interest on Investments 249,906 
Total Annual Income ee £15 537.7 7 


Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured are entitled to 
Four-Fifths of the Profits of the Participating Class. 
nus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and last Report vl the Directors, apply as above, 
or to avy of the Agents of the Company 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—Special arrangements for 
Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures 1,007. if Killed, or 67. per week if 
laid up by Lg A Sane the Double Journey. Policies against 
Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or 
Twelve Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Carter’s Patent) 

for Holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c,in any 

Position, over = Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatizue and 

stooping while Reading or Writing. In- 

valuable to iavaliae and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A 

most useful gift. Prices from 2's. Drawings ,ost free.—J RTER, 
No. Ga, New Cavendish-street, Great I Portland- street, W. 


OURISTS and TRAVELLERS.—Visitors to 
the Seaside, and others exposed to the Sun and Dust, will find 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR both Cooling and Refreshing to the Face 
and Skin. Iteradicates ep Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations. 
Price 48 6d. and 8s. 6d. per b 











ROWLAND’S MAC ASSAR OLL, an Invigorator and Beautifier of 
the Hair beyond ail precedent. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like white- 
ness, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness 
Box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Price 28, 9d, per 


—mhOAMRAROSOSCOWSCSOA™ 
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———— 


** LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.” —Atheneum. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II., IIL, IV., V., VI, VIL, and VIII. 


FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Dream and Death of Thomas, 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of 
Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland— Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee — A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation’—Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
temp. Charles Il.—The Jews in England in the Thirteenth 
Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles 1—The 
Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles Owen 


Lord Lyttelton— | 


| Genealogy and Heraldry. 


of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn | 


— William, Abbot of Ramsey — A. H. Rowan — George 
Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Swith, the first 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James Sayers, the 
Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’'—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des*Médicins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s 
* Philology of the English Tongue '—Unpublished Poems by 
Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s 
Iey Mountains '—Chap-Books—Lord Byron in Scotland— 


| Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Welsh Language— Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The , 


Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament —Burns’s 
Ode on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letrer of Smollett—‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
—Development of the Press, 
Mrs, Olivia Serres: ‘ The Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Il] Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs 
and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydro- 


phobia prevented — Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s | 


Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—** The Irish 
Brigade "—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Seulptor—Bar- 
ham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ** Lost Leader” 
—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays — Emma 


1824-1874—Books written by 


{ 


Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry | 


Viti. 
Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire Christ- 
mas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorsetshire— 
Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year, 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


“You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 


as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles J. asa | 


your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— | 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as I , 


am to public speaking—Tout vient & point—Wise after the 
event—La Parole a été donnée a l"homme—Robbing Peter to 
Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The English seemes 
a Foole and is a Foole. 


Fine Arts. 


Classical Subjects. 


Topography. 


Miscellaneous. 


Philology. 


Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—‘ Bloody” —Spurring — Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Pro. 
vincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S, v. Z.—English Words 
compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination 
Yin Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, 
and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shakspeare’s Name, 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hun- 
gary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The 
Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees— 
Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms 
—F. E. R, T, in the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia 
—The Templars and Hospitallers. 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson— Marks on Porcelain — Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss 
Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate- 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical 
Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—* Prester 
John ” and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in 
the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of 
Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place- 
Old Northern English MS, Psalter—Bere Regis Church- 
Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic Visitation in 1709 
Episcopal Titles —St. George’s Lofte — Registrum Sacrum 
Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fasting Communion in 
the Church of England—The Title of Reverend—Consecra- 
tion of Church Plate —“ Defender of the Faith” —The 
“ Breeches ” Bible. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology- 
Martial’s Epigram xiii, 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieva) 
and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco 
Catullus: “ Hoc ut dixit”—** Sandon ” (Horace)—Cicero— 
Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the Americar 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History— 
The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington— 
Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian Statue 
in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred 
Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Christian Names — Pillar Posts — Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—Tie 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerast 
Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth 
—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections—Curiosities 
of Corporation Records —Spiritual Apparitions — The 
“Dial” System of Telegraphy—Professer Becker's “Gs! 
lus”"—Skating Literature—Cricket—London Companies, 
Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time—G unpowde? 
Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Summer~ 
Whitsuntide—Michaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 
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Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 


20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Svo. pp. xvi—288, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DRINK: 
A REVIEW, SOCIAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND POLITICAL. 


By JAMES SAMUELSON, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


_London: TRUBNER & Co. Ludgate- bill. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.” 
In crown 8vo. 1s, 67. Picture Wrapper ; or cloth gilt, 2s. 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited from the Latest Editions, with Notes. 


_ FREDERICK Wares & Co. Bedford -ateeet, | Strand. 


“THE PUNJAUB AND NORTH-WESTERN 
FRONTIER OF INDIA. 


By an OLD PUNJAUBEE. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 








C. Krcan Paut & Co. 1, Potemestor-aqunrn, London. 














Now ready, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF A TIME POLICY; 


Being an Exposition of a Method of Settling Disputes between Employers and Employed in regard to Time and Wages, by a 
simple process of Mercantile Barter, without recourse to Strikes and Locks-out, reprinted from 


‘THE ECONOMY OF CONSUMPTION.’ 
By ROBERT SCOTT MOFFAT. 


With a Preface and Appendix, containing Observations on some reviews of that book, and a re-criticism of the Theories of 
Ricardo and J. 8. Mill on Rent, Value and Cost of Production. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





By the same Author, 
The ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


C. Krcan Pav & Co. 1, Paternoster- ~equare, London. 








TREATY OF BERLIN MAP. 


Now ready, price 1s. ; Mounted in Case, 3s. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF SOUTH-EASTERN 
EKUROPE, 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE TREATY OF BERLIN: 


Showing the Boundaries of the NEW BULGARIA and Province of EASTERN ROMELIA, the Accessions to AUSTRIA, 
RUSSIA, MONTENEGRO, SERVIA, and ROUMANIA, and the Territory taken from Turkey by the San Stefano Treaty and 
restored to her by the Berlin Congress ; together with the Boundary recommended for GREECE. With one inset Map, showing 


the NEW BOUNDARY of RUSSIA in ASIA and the new Free Port of BATOUM; and another showing relative position of 
CYPRUS, 


Scale, 50 miles toaninch, Size, 17} inches by 22}. 


London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER & co. 'S NEW BOOKS. 
The G GAMEKEEPER 


History, Poaehing, and Rural Life. 


Dr. JOHNSON: his Friends and his Critics. 


BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 83. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


Author of ‘The Member for Paris,’ &c. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





at HOME - 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


or, Sketches of Natural 


By GEorRGcE 


By the 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER.—Now ready, 2 vols. 


SCOTCH FIRS. By Saran Tytier, Author of ‘ Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,’ ‘A Garden of Women,’ ay 2 vols. 


London: SmirH, Erper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


XUM 


H E A M ERICAN 
PATENT 
REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


“We draw attention to it not sa much from its use in a private 
library, to the owners of which it will commend itself, as ad the 
convenient manner in which books and sp 
“a may be arranged in close proximity.”— Nature. 





., a may now be seen at Messrs. TRUBNER & CO.’s, 57 and 
or 


*,* Illustrated Price Lists on receipt of one stamp. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


HE! & SON’S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 








HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 
F i M fact 8, 


195, 198, 197,198, TOTTENHAM OCOURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogue post free. 








ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR aad PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty | the King of Italy. 


FURNISH. your, HOUSES» or APARTMENTS 
HROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
: Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
21, Cross-street, w.c, Established 1862. 


F MOEDER begs to announce - that the whole of 
e the above Premises have just been Rebuilt, specially adapted for 
~ Furniture seed and now form one of the most commodious 


Bed- oe Suites, from 61. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 98. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
2, , Cross-street, "W.C. Eetablished 1:62. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRINS&,” 

Which cignetare is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 

AUCE, and without which none is genuine. 
Sold Whelenie | the Proprietors, we Crosse & Blackwell, 
London ; and aoe - | aeaee generally. 1, by Dealers in Sauces 

throughout the 


LAZENBY & & SON’ S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Bole Proprietory 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLE: 
SAUCES, and COUN DIMENTS 80 long and ype distinguish 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E. 


] ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
7 admirers of this celebrated 5 are portieniasty uested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared b LAZEN ON, the 
label used so many years, signed ** # Kaubeth panne ob 


JAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 


PE4&ks's TRANSPARENT SOAP.—Pure, Fra- 


Sewn and Durable. Established Eighty Years. The 
— i temagy fens a pMoticine, edited by Mr. Erasmus 

ison, says: 8 & name engraven on the 
amma of the Soldest inbabitant, and Pears’s Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicestand most careful 
manufacture, and the most  aatees able and aT 
balm _to the skin.”—Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91, Great Russell street, London. 


TRANSPARENT SUAP. — For the 
Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. Refined, free 
from a of alkali and from comets colouring, 

ly pe’ it is Pp in 
its purest form, ‘and hence the most healthful in use; 
ite pee be ——w makes it also the mest economical. 
For lad ren, or any one with delicate and sen- 
sitive thin ‘t is invaluable, as it may be safely used 
where no other Soap is admissible. It has stood the 
test of eighty years’ trial, received Six Prize Medals, 
=< =~ alued recommendations of many emineut 
ctitioners.—Sold by all Chemists, and by 

Pears, 91, Great Russell-street, London. 


Pate of OLD STANDING ASTHMA, COLDS, 
&e., Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. mw A* Chemist, Trinity-street, Hull:—‘ In all affec- 
tions of the Chest, old standing Asthma, ane neglected Bee they 
seem to act likea charm.” In 2, Bronchitis, Coughs, and 
Rbeumatism, they give yet rehef ond ¢ a ean cure. They taste 
pleasantly. Sold at ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession onl over Forty L— have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best mete for 
ACIDITY of the STOM ach. HEARTBURN, HBAD- 
ACHE, Gout, and INDIGESTI and as the safest 
Aperient for alioate Ooustitutions, o healed hildren, and 
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LITURGIES EASTERN and WEST- 


ERN; being a Reprint of the Texts, either Original or Trans- 
lated, of the most Representative Liturgies of the Church, from 
various Sources. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Liturgical 
Glossary, by C. E. HAMMOND, M.A. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY CATA- 


LOGUES. Part V. Fasc. IT. Codicum Rawlinson classes due 
priores, a G. D. MACRAY, M.A. 4to. 308. (This day. 


LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with 


English Notes, &., by A. HAMMAN, Phil. Doc, Taylorian 
Teacher of German in the University of Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo. 
3a. 6d. (This day. 


The BOOK of TOBIT: a Chaldee 


Text from a Unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, with other 
Rabbinical Texte, English Translations, and the Itala. Edited by 
AD. NEUBAUER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


LESSONS on THERMODYNAMICS. 


By ROBERT E. BAYNES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. [This day. 


CEBETIS TABULA. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. Extra fean 2s. &d. 
(This day. 


SCHILLER’S ‘WILHELM TELL.’ 


Translated into English Verse by the Rev. EDWARD MASSIE, 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 58. (This day. 


COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL 


DOCUMENTS RELATING to GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND. Edited. after Spe'man and Wilkins. by 4. W. HADDAN 
and Professor STUBBS. Vol. II, Part 2, medium 8vo. 39. 6d 

[This day. 


ASTRONOMICALOBSERVATIONS 
made at the University Observatory, Oxford, under the Direction 
of Professor C. PRITCHARD, F.R.S., &c. No. I. royal 8vo. 38 6d. 

[This day. 


BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by THOMAS FOWLER, 
M.A , Professor of Legic, Oxford. 8vo. 14s. 


“The student will find in this edition everything that 
ample knowledge, pstient thought, and diligent inquiry 
could achieve, to help him to understand the place and 
work of Bacon in the history of thought, and to enable 


him to make fully his own the great ‘ Novum Organum.’” | 


British Quarterly Review. 


New Edition, Revised Thronghout and in Part Rewritten, with 
considerable Additions by the Author, 


FINLAY’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
From its Conquest by the Romans to the Present Time (uc. 146— 
ap. 1864). Edited by the Rev. H. F. TOZER, M.A. With 
Portrait, 7 vols. 8vo. 32. 108. 


“ The handsome edition of Finlay’s Greece which the 


Clarendon Press has published, and Mr. Tozer has ably 
edited, is of great value.”—Athencum. 


Complete in 5 vols. 8vo. 41. 19s. 


The NORMAN CONQUEST of 


ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. LL.D. 
Separately, Vols. I. and II. 36s.; Vols. IIT. IV. and V. each 2la. 
“ A work which, if it has not entirely superseded the 
brilliant compositions of Thierry and Palgrave, is more 
indispensable to the student than either, as the standard 


history of the all-important period of which it treats.” 
Academy. 


L. von RANKE’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, priucipally in the Seventeenth Century. 6 vols. Svo. 
31. 32, 


‘*Tt will be a happy day for English historical study | 


if it is clearly understood that not to have read and 
digested this book deprives a writer of any claim to be 
heard on the peri: d of which it treats."—Acatimy. 





Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon Press, 


and Published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, Publishers 
to the University. 
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This day, in crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. | 


ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By 


E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. NOVELS. NEW VOLUME. | 


YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. (This day. 


NEW EDITION. 


The GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH; | 


and DAVID. Sermons by CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of 
Westminster. [This day. 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, this day, 


The BOOK of ISAIAH: a Commen- 


tary, Critical, Historical, and Prophetical; including a Revised 
English Translation, with Introduction and Appendices. By T. R. 
BIRKS, Professor of Moral Philosuphy, Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 





On the STUDY of WORDS. By| 


| 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION, REVISED, | 
| 
| 
| 


R: C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra feap. 8vo. 
53. { This day. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. 


Translated by ASHTON W. DILKE. Crown 8vo. 108. 6. 


“Mr. Ashton Dilke, in his admirably executed 
translation, has introduced the reader to the very 
thick of the political and social agitation which 
is at work in contemporary Russia, the nature of 
whose forces will be the better and more gene- 
rally appreciated because Mr. Dilke has presente 1 
them to us as embodied in the heroes and heroiues 
of a novel which is. warm with human interest 
throughout.” — World. 


SEBASTIAN: a Novel. By Kathe- 


RINE COOPER, Author of ‘ Gideon's Rock,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 63 


‘‘The writer writes well, in a clear and incisive 
manner.” —Spectator. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. No. Il. of 


BRAIN : a Quarterly Journal of Neu- 
rology. Edited by Drs. BUCKNILL, CRICHTON-BROWNE, 
FERRIER, and HUGHLINGS-JACKSON, Contents: Original 
Articls —Clinical Cases—Critical Digests and Notices of Books— 
Abstracts of British and Foreign Journals, 





Now ready, price 38. 6d. Part III. of 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MU- 


SICIANS. Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. (Bolero to 
Concert Pitch.) 


‘This promises to be for Music what the best 
encyclopedias are to general literature and 
science.” —Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sir J. D. HOOKER’S FLORA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. [Vow ready. 


* Certainly the fullest and most accurate manual 
of the kind that has yet appeared. Dr. Hooker 
has shown his characteristic industry and ability 
in the care and skill which he has thrown into the 
characters of the plants. These are to a great 
extent original, and are really admirable for their 
combination of clearness, brevity, and complete- 
ness.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’, 


HOMER. 18mo. ls. (This day, 


“Every chapter in this delightful little book. 
is a luminous and suggestive essay ; and so com- 
pact is the book as a whole, that not one of them 
could be dispensed with. The style is easy and 
scholarly, and. the reader new to the subject will 
have no difficulty in following the author's argu. 
ment thronghout.”—Manchester Examiner, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED: 


POEMS, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


In crown 8vo. price 28. 6d. each, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


DR. JOHNSON. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN, 


*¢ We have come across few writers who have 
had a clearer insight into Johnson’s character, or 
who have brought to the study of it a better 
knowledge of the times in which Johnson lived 
and the men whom he knew.”’—Saturday Review. 


“Tn less than two hundred pages he presents 
his readers with a vivid description of Johnson's 
career, including the necessary digressions on the 
state of contemporary literature, and ending with 
a brief but admirable criticism upon his works 


and literary position.” —Atheneum. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


HUTTON. 


SIR 
By R. &F. 


* * Others in preparation. 


CANON FARRAR’S SAINTLY 


WORKERS. Lenten Lectures, delivered at St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, March and April, 1878. Crown 8vo. 63. 


WORK ABOUT the FIVE DIALS. 


With Introductory Note by THOMAS CARLYLE. Crown 810. 
68. [This day. 


OREGON: There and Back in 1877. 


By WALLIS NASH. Crown 8vo. witb Illustrations and Map, 
78. 6d. 


“This unpretentious little volume is a bright 
and very clever record of a journey which the 
author made to Oregon...... Will tell any one 
who reads it a very great deal worth kuowing 
about Oregon...... Altogether, he has written a2 
interesting and amusing book. "—Spectator. 
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